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PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES OF DELINQUENTS. 

Physical, Mental, and Social Conditions of Prostitutes Detained or Quarantined 
in Extra-Cantonment Zones of Kansas and Kentucky.^ 

By Walter L. Tbeadwat and L. O. Weldon, Passed Assistant Surgeons, United States Public Health 
Servioe, and Auce M. Hill, Special Investigator, Children's Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

FOREWORD. 

This series of articles presents the findings of three studies of the 
physical, mental, and social conditions of certain groups of women 
and girls who, during the war, were quarantined under health laws 
because of venereal infection, or, if detained upon a State charge, 
were found to be thus infected. 

Part I, concerning delinquents in the extra-cantonment zone of 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., was prepared by an officer of the Division 
of Scientific Research, United States Public Health Service. The 
study in Part II of a smaller group in Louisville, Ky., was made 
under authority of the special act of Congress, July 9, 1918, which 
created a division of venereal diseases in the United States Public Health 
Service and included among the duties of that division the ^' study, and 
investigation of causes, treatment, and prevention of venereal diseases/' 
Part III represents the cooperation from the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, in a sociological interpretation of data of the 
Kansas investigation, especially data regarding the younger delinquents 
of the group. Part IV, the material of which is taken immediately 
from the Kansas investigation, draws also upon the experience of the 
United States Public Health Service for the important principle which 
ig its thesis, namely, that the resources of psychiatry must be more 
widely drawn upon, and this in earliest years of childhood, to find and 
to correct tendencies in a child's behavior which promise to crystallize 
into antisocial habits and conduct. 

.The conclusions of the three hivestigators are grouped in Part V. 
These conclusions both indicate immediate problems and give grounds 
for assurance of their solution. The problems are of community 
scope; the solution demands prompt and vigorous action by the 
various agencies whose object is the community's well-being. But 
it demands, too, more than this. The situation can not be met by 

^Beprhit from the Public Health Reports, vol, 35, No. 21, May 21, 1920, pp. 119&-1210. 
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6 PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES OF DELINQUENTS. 

work on the old, isolated, pigeonhole system. Whatever the point 
of departure, physical, mental, civic, or moral, an essential interde- 
pendence of activities and a necessity for fine teamwork are urgently 
illustrated in these studies of sexual delinquency. 

The war emergency that compelled public recognition of prostitution 
as a menace to military fitness provided special measures for the control 
of this menace. The result was twofold : An extraordinary stimula- 
tion of earlier efforts to repress prostitution; a new realization of the 
conditions from which prostitution springs and of the evils which 
follow it. An aroused pubhc saw certain too familiar ** misdemean- 
ors'' in a new light; it saw them as an inevitable means of transmit- 
ting loathsome diseases. Further, people realized that these misde- 
meanors were more than individual matters; the offender was fre- 
quently the one offended against. The individual stood in a new 
perspective as the end result of social abnormalities long ignored if 
not deliberately concealed. History after history was traced steadily 
back to its source in bad heritage, neglected childhood, abnormal 
homes — joyless and without traditions; to inadequate teaching, 
unskilled work and an unstable work record, in dreary sequence reach- 
ing from generation to generation. Such facts, realized at last, could 
bring but one result — conviction that here was a great social menace 
not limited by the period of the war, not to be conquered by emer- 
gency measures only. Dealing with prostitution alone will not prove 
. sufficient, serious as that problem was seen to be in all its forms. 
Public attention must focus upon the material, human and social, 
out of which prostitution is made; human material must be salvaged 
before it becomes wreckage; disease must be checked by eliminating 
its main source; and community conditions must be changed in order 
to fulfill such aims. In other words, out of the war crisis has come a 
call that voices with new urgency the old appeal for civic cleanliness 
and for the fine traditions of home and State and race and nation, 
and that indicates with unmistakable clearness some straight routes 
thitherward. 

To present certain of these *' routes" and the evidence of their 
necessity is the aim of this series. There is no attempt to emphasize' 
one above another. Whether it be new provisions of medical 
resources for its sick, or far-reaching measures in recreation, housing, 
and hygiene for its children, each commimity must determine accord- 
ing to its own intelligent estimate of its needs. According to its 
response to the spirit of this after-war campaign, each community 
will interpret the recommendations offered in Part V for its atten- 
tion — many and varied means to a common end. It must be noted 
that because of their war-setting these studies focus especially upon 
women and girls. For the time, men as a group were particularly 
imder military surveillance. But there is no intention to overlook 
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the responsibility of men in creating the conditions analyzed any 
more than to underestimate their share in the great social movement 
already under way. The progress of the campaign depends upon its 
progress as applied citizenship^ as a splendid cooperation regardless of 
sex or station. 

PART I. A PSYCfflATRIC STUDY OP DELINQUENT WOMEN IN 

LANSING. KANS. 

By Waltbe L. Tbeadwat, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

Introduction. 

A psychiatric study of a group of sexually delinquent women and 
girls was undertaken by the United States Public Health Service at 
the State Industrial Farm for Women at Lansing, Kans., in connec- 
tion with the program of venereal disease control in the extra- 
cantonment sanitary zone of the State. This study continued over 
a period of a little more than three months, from June to October, 
1918. 

The Children's Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
cooperated on request in this study, and assigned thereto an experi- 
enced field investigator who rendered valuable assistance in assem- 
bling sociological data. 

The investigation was undertaken with the object of, first, deter- 
mining among these sexual delinquents the presence of physical 
diseases and the prevalence of mental deficiency and psychopathic 
disorders; and, second, of studying the early, so-called normal, 
period of their lives with special reference to traits of personality 
which later resulted in antisocial conduct. 

Obviously, recognition at an early age period of mental reactions 
that may be significant of later social maladaptation is of the utmost 
importance. For such reactions not only give warning of potential 
antisocial conduct, but also point to the immediate necessity of 
methods of training in order to counteract this tendency. 

Regulations of the Kansas Stat« Board of Health, based on State 
law, governing the control of infectious and contagious diseases, 
require the reporting of cases of venereal diseases and empower the 
board or city or county health officers representing the State Board 
of Health to quarantine persons infected with such diseases.^ In 
the case of infected women, the place of quarantine may be either 
their home, under certain restrictions, or the State industrial farm. 

The State industrial farm was established to care for women 
convicted of crime against the State of Kansas. It was created by 
legislative enactment in 1917, and was formally opened for the 

i Bulletin of Kansas State Board of Health, toI. 14, No. 3, March, 191& Session Laws of Kansas, 1917. 
ch.206. 
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reception of prisoners on August 1 of that year, when female prisou- 
ers, who were formerly under the jurisdiction of the State peniten- 
tiary, were transferred to the industrial farm. 

Although the industrial farm is located on the property of the 
State penitentiary, it is a separate and distinct institution, and like 
the other State institutions of Kansas is under the management of 
a State board of control. Parole and discharge of inmates convicted 
of crime are under the jurisdiction of the State board of control. 
Parole and discharge of those quarantined because of disease, how- 
ever, are under the control of the health officer ordering such 
quarantine. 

The treatment of venereal diseases in this institution was at the 
time of these investigations under the direction of an officer of the 
United States Pubhc Health Service, who was also in charge of 
public health administration in the civil sanitary district surrounding 
Fort Leavenworth. Medical attention in all other forms of sickness 
was under the direction of the resident physician. 

Information about each of the persons studied was obtained from 
official records, personal interview, interv^iews with the heads* and 
employees of the institution and, in the case of those under 21 years 
of age, from a sociological investigation by a representative of the i 
Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. The sociological data 
were obtained by personal visits to homes, interviews with members 
of the family and friends, examination of court records, interviews 
with police and other public officials, and an examination of the 
records of private and public social agencies. 

Inmates of the Kansas State Industrial Farm comprise two classes 
of individuals: First, those quarantined because of a venereal dis- 
ease, and second, those convicted of crimes against the State. Of 
this second group, only those were included in this study who were 
found infected or who had been promiscuous in their sexual relations. 
Evidence of such promiscuity was obtained from official records and 
from the confessions of individuals. The majority of the inmates 
of the farm had been taken from districts about the military reserva- 
tions within the State. The group studied consisted of either 
former inmates of bawdyhouses, or of streetwalkers or prostitutes 
of a more or less surreptitious type, and are believed to be represent- 
ative of that portion of the female population most liable to dis- 
seminate venereal diseases. This group numbered 206 in all. They 
ranged in age from 14 to 50 years. For convenience in this and the 
following parts they are frequently distinguished as follows: "Women," 
those over 21 years; and "girls/' those under 21 years of age. Fifty- 
nine of these persons were Negroes; the remaining 147 were white.^ 

1 Fuller data regarding this group will be found in the sociologfcal study« Part lU. 
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Each of the 206 women and girls included in this study was given 
a physical examination. The examination consisted of measure- 
ments of height and weight, observance of the state of nutrition, 
the presence, or otherwise, of skin eruptions, scars, deformities, 
edema, glandular enlargements, and stigmata of degeneration. The 
condition of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, and nervous 
systems was noted, with special reference to mucus membranes, 
blood pressure, pulmonary tuberculosis, the joints, and the presence 
or absence of symptoms of paralysis. CUnical diagnosis of the 
venereal diseases was in all instances confirmed by microscopic and 
serological tests. 

The results of the physical examination, beyond determining the 
incidence of venereal-disease infection, have but slight relation to 
the conclusions arrived at in this study. As a matter of general 
interest, however, a brief outline of the physical findings is given. 

NUTRITION. 

It is realized that the nutrition of an individual may vary widely 
from an arbitrary standard without indicating abnormal conditions, 
and that between emaciation on the one hand and obesity on the 
other there is a great latitude in the conception of a ^^ medium state 
of nutrition." According to Von Noorden, an individual should be 
considered stout when he weighs from 11 to 33 pounds above the 
average weight for his height, slightly obese if 33 to 55 pounds above 
the average, and extremely obese if more than 66 poimds above the 
average for his height. 

According to Butler the average ratios of height to weight are as 
follows; 

Table I. — Standards of height and weight (Butler). 



Height 


Weight 


Height 


Weight 


in inches. 


in pounds. 


in inches. 


in pounds. 


60 


U5- 


68 


155 


61 


120 


09 


160 


62 


125 


70 


165 


63 


130 


71 


170 


64 


135 


72 


175 


65 


140 


73 


180 


66 


145 


74 


185 


67 


150 


75 







According to the Nylic graphic tables of height and weight the 
"medium state of nutrition" may vary from 9 pounds below to 9 
pounds above the average weight for the corresponding height. 

According to these tables an individual weighing 14 pounds less 
than the average of Butler is still in a '^ state of medium nutrition;" 
if from 14 to 33 pounds less he is under weight; and if more than 33 
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pounds less he is emaciated. On this basis the nutrition of the white 
and colored cases is given in the following table: 

Table II. — Relative state of nutrition of white and colored cases. 



White. 



Colored. 



Emaciated (33 or more pounds below average weteht) 

Underweight (14 to 33 pounds below average weight) 

Medium nutrition (11 pounds above to 14 below average weight). 

Stout (.11 to 33 pounds above average weight) 

Slightly obese (33 to 55 pounds above average weight) 

Extremely obese (55 or more pounds above average weight) 



PercerU. 


Percent. 


0.07 


2 


22.0 


12 


52.0 


47 


12.0 


18 


12.0 


18 


1.0 


3 



CUTANEOUS. 

Of the 147 white women, 4 had acne vulgaris, 2 syphilitic eruptions, 
and 5 were anemic. Of these latter, 2 gave a 4 plus Wasserman re- 
action, 1 presented 4ihe physical signs of pulmonary tuberculosis, 1 
had an anal fistula, and 1 had gonorrhea. Of the 59 colored women, 
2 had acne vulgaris and 1 had a syphilitic eruption. 

Significant scars Were observed in the cases of 4 white women. 
In 1, syphilitic scars were present over the tibial crest, and 3 had 
numerous scars over the arms and forearms, the result of the hypo- 
dermatic use of morphine and cocaine. 

DEFORMITIES. 

Two white women had functional lateral curvature of the spine, 
1 a deformity of the wrist due to traumatism, and 1 the loss of 
distal phalanx of the index finger. Seven white women had a decided 
general syphilitic lymphatic enlai^ement; 8 showed enlarged cervi- 
cal glands; 7 simple enlargement of the thyroid; and 1 an enlarged 
thyroid with exophthalmos without other signs of Graves^s disease. 

Of the colored women^ 8 presented a decided general syphilitic 
lymphatic enlargement; 9 had enlarged cervical lymph nodes. 
Scars were present in 1 white and 1 cplored woman, due to former 
suppuration of cervical lymph nodes. 

The occurrence of stigmata of degeneration was noted. Among 
these stigmata were such deformities as malposition of the pinna, 
facial asymmetry, low and receding forehead, unduly high or low 
vaulted palate, marked malocclusion, deformities of the hands and 
feet, arms and legs, or abnormal distribution of the hair. 

Of the total white cases observed, 60, or 41 per cent, had 2 or more 
stigmata of degeneration; 23, or 38.9 per cent, of the colored cases 
had 2 or more stigmata. For the whole group, 2 or more stigmata 
occurred in 83 persons, or practically 40 per cent of the group. 
Only cases with 2 or more stigmata of degeneration were recorded. 
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Number of stigmata. 


Total 
showing 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 or more. 


2 or more 
stigmata. 


White 


24 

4 


17 
8 


11 
10 


5 


2 

1 


1 


60 


Colored .' 


23 




• 







CONDITIONS OF THE TEETH AND TONSILS. 

Dental use of toothbrush, — Of the 147 white observed, 57 used the 
toothbrush daily, 58 occasionally, and 32 never used it. Of the 59 
colored cases, 10 used the toothbrush daily, 24 occasionally, and 26 
never used it. 

Defective teeth. — Of the 57 white persons who used the toothbrush 
daily, 26, or 45 per cent, had defective teeth, and 8, or 14 per cent, 
had pyorrhea. Of the 58 who used the toothbrush occasionally, 37, 
or 63 per cent, had defective teeth, and 9, or 15 per cent, had pyorrhea. 
Of the 32 who never used the toothbrush, 27, or 84 per cent, had 
defective teeth, and 11, or 34 per cent, had pyorrhea. 

Of the 10 colored persons who used the tooth brush daily, 6, or 60 
per cent, had defective teeth, and none had pyorrhea. Of the 24 who 
used the toothbrush occasionally, 16, or 66 per cent, had defective 
teeth, and 4, or 16 per cent, had pyorrhea. Of the 25 who never 
used it, 15, or 60 per cent, had defective teeth, and 5, or 20 per cent, 
had pyorrhea. 

The number of defective teeth found among the group examined 
is shown in the following table: 

Table IV. — Dental conditions. 





Number of defective teeth. 


Total de- 
fective. 


Pyor- 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 or 
more. 


rhea. 


White 


32 
10 


17 
15 


7 
4 


10 
1 


10 

4 


2 


4 




8 
3 


90 
37 


28 


Colored 


Q 













The incidence of defective teeth was rather high for the group 
examined, but occurred in about equal proportions in both races. 
For example: Of the total cases examined, 90, or 61.2 per cent, of the 
white and 37, or 62.7 per cent, of the colored had defective teeth. 
The incidence of pyorrhea was higher among the white than among 
the colored race, being 20 per cent in the former and 15.2 per cent in 
the latter. Of the whole group, 127, or 61 per cent had defective 
teeth, and 37, or 18 per cent, had pyorrhea. 
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Missing teeth. — Of the total cases examined, 63, or 43 per cent, of 
the white cases, and 28, or 47 per cent, of the colored had no missing 
teeth. The condition in this respect for the women of both races is 
shown in the following table: 

Table V. — Number of missing teeth. 







• 


Number of teeth missing. 


Total 
haying 




None. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 or 
more. 


missing 
teeth. 


White 


65 
28 


18 

10 


22 

8 


13 
2 


8 
1 


6 

4 


3 
1 


2 


1 
3 


10 

1 


82 


Colored 


30 







This record omits one colored case, which was not determined. 
Of the total cases examined, 55 per cent of the white and 51 per cent 
of the colored had one or more defective teeth, and of the whole 
group, 54.6 per cent required dental care. 

Dental corrections. — ^The dental corrections among the group 
studied is shown in the following table: 

Table VI. — Dental corrections. 





• 

Number of fillings. 


Crowns. 


Bridges, 
total. 


Plates. 


• 


1 
12 


2 

9 
1 


3 

7 
1 


4 

9 
1 


5 
2 


6 
5 


7 
1 


8 
1 


9+ 
3 


Total. 


1 

13 
5 


2 

8 
3 


3 
2 


4 

1 


Total. 


Upper. 


Lower. 


White.... 

Colored 


49 
3 


24 
8 


7 
3 


1 


10 





















It will be observed from Table VI that 91, or 62 per cent, of the 
white, and 14, or 24 per cent, of the colored cases had some form of 
dental correction. Of the total cases examined, 51.2 per cent had 
dental corrections. Since the incidence of dental caries is about 
equal in both races, the above figures indicate that the white women 
consulted a dentist more frequently than the colored. Moreover, 
the table also suggests that the teeth in the colored race are less sub- 
ject to decay and are, perhaps, more permanent than in the case of 
the white. 

Tonsils. — Of the total white cases examined, 26, or 18 per cent, had 
sHghtly enlarged tonsils, 26, or 18 per cent, had enlarged and diseased 
tonsils, and 1, or 0.7 per cent, embedded and diseased tonsils. The 
conditions of last two groups require surgical treatment. The 
tonsils had been removed in 5, or 0.3 per cent, of the white cases 
examined. Of the total colored cases examined, 18, or 31 per cent, 
had slightly enlarged tonsils, and 7, or 12 per cent, had enlarged and 
diseased tonsils requiring surgical treatment. The total Cases requir- 
ing surgical treatment of the tonsils constituted 16.5 per cent of the 
cases examined. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE OIBOULATORT SYSTEM. 

Diseases of the Tbeart. — ^Disorders and defects of the heart and asso- 
ciated conditions were found in the case of 14 women, 7 of each race. 
Specific details are set forth in the following table: 

Table YII. — Diseasa of the heart and associated conditions, 

147. WHITE GASES. 



Diseases of the heart. 



Number 

of 

cases. 



Associated condition. 



Organic: 

llltral disease.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Functional: 

Hemic murmur 
Do 

Total 




Embedded and diseased tonsils. 

Pyorrhea and pus tubes. 

EnlarTOd and oiseased tonsils and adenoids. 

4 plus wassermann. 

Rheumatism 3 years prior to admission. 

Pale and anemic. 1 plus Wassermann. 
Pale and anemic. 4 plus Wassermann. 



50 COLORED CASES. 



Organic: 

. Myocarditis, double cardiac murmur and 
uncompensated heart action. 

Mitral disease 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mitral disease and cardiac 

Hypertrophy 

Total 




4 plus Wassermann. Morphinism. 

4 plus Wassermann and arteriosclerosis. 

Pvorrhea. 

History of rheumatism fistula in ano. 

4 plus Wassermann. 

4 plus Wassermann. Arteriosclerosis. 



One of the striking features of the study is the fact that no case of 
aortic valvular disease of the heart was observed. This is especially 
interesting in view of the results of the Wassermann tests. 

Wassermann tests, — ^The results of the Wassermann tests are set 
forth in the following table. 

Tablb VIII. — Results of (he Wassermann tests. 



. 


4 plus. 


8 phis. 


2 plus. 


Iplus. 


Nega- 
tive. 


Not 
deter- 
mined. 


Total. 


White 


46 
10 


17 
6 


8 
1 


7 

4 


63 
26 


6 
3 


147 


Colored 


50 







As recorded in Table VIII, 46, or 31.2 per cent, of the white women 
and 19, or 32 per cent, of the colored women gave a 4 plus reaction 
and may therefore be classified as undoubtedly syphiUtic. Further, 
in view of the mode of life followed by women of this group, it seems 
necessary to include also those giving a 3 plus reaction as definitely 
syphilitic. Jn other words/ 63 white women and 25 colored women, 
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a total of 88, or 42.7 per cent, were diagnosed as infected with 
syphilis.' Negative Wassermann reactions were obtained in 63, 
or 42.8 per cent, of the white cases and in 26, or 44 per cent, of the 
colored- Total negative reactions, 89, or 43.2 per cent. 

Arteriosclerosis, — In view of the fact that approximately two-fifths 
of these women had active syphilis, the existence of arteriosclerosis 
in a considerable degree might be expected mider ordinary conditions. 
As a matter of fact, however, this condition was observed in but 2 
colored women and in 3 white. In both cases of the former it was 
associated with a pronounced cardiac lesion. One of the 3 white 
women was a morphine addict, and 2 gave a 4 plus Wassermann 
reaction. 

CONDITIONS OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 

Expansion, — ^The average chest- expansion was 2.5 inches for the 
white and 2.27 for the colored women. Four white women had a 
chest expansion of but 1.5 inches. One of them had idiopathic 
asthma, 1 an enlarged thyroid with exophthalmos (the so-called Bry- 
son sign), 1 had pyorrhea, and 1 apparently was otherwise physically 
normal. The chest expansion of 34 cases was 2 inches. One of these 
had the physical signs of tuberculosis of the lung. Three colored 
women had only 1.5 inches chest expansion. Of these, 1 had an 
organic heart lesion with pyorrhea, 1 had an uncomplicated heart 
lesion, and 1 had syphihs and diseased tonsils. 

Nasal defects, — Of the white cases examined, 5 had post-nasal 
adenoids, 1 had a markedly deflected nasal septum, and 1 a '' saddle'' 
nose with perforated septum. The latter case gave a negative Wasser- 
mann reaction. One colored case had post-nasal adenoids. 

Tuberculosis. — The physical signs of tuberculosis were present in 
2 white women. Because of poor cooperation, specimens of sputum 
could not be obtained for microscopic examination. Consequently 
these cases were classed as indefinite tuberculosis. 

CONDITIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Vision. — ^The following visual defects were observed in white 
women: Kefractive errors, 22; internal strabismus, 2; syphilitic 
retinochoroiditis, 2; blindness in one eye, 2; double cataract, 1; 
acute conjunctivitis, 2. Two women wore glasses for the esthetic 
eflFect only. 

Of the colored women, 13 had errors of refraction; one was blind 
in one eye; one had syphiUtic iritis; and one had a double cataract; 

There was need of glasses in 12.9 per cent of the white women and 
in 20 per cent of the colored. Fully 37, or 17.9 per cent, of the 

* See p- 16 for statistics of gonorrhea. 
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entire group required special attention on account of visual dis- 
turbances. 

Hearing.-^Amoug the white cases, 8 had defective hearing, due 
in 5 cases to impacted cerumen; in 1 case to otitis media with mastoid 
abscess; in 1 to acute catarrhal otitis media; and in 1 to subacute 
otitis media. One colored woman had an old perforation of the ear- 
drum, with defective hearing. 

, Other nervous conditions, — Of the whitp women, 1 had double 
congenital ptosis, 1 athetoid movements, 1 chorea, 3 an idiopathic 
tremor, 1 a congenital speech defect, 1 syringeomyelia, and 1 hemi- 
plegia. The latter was a case of focal paresis. Facial tic was 
observed in 1 colored woman. 

CONDITIONS OF THE GBNITO-UBINABY SYSTEM. 

Gonorrhea, * — Gonorrhea was present in 93.6 per cent of all the 
women studied. The diagnosis of -gonorrhea was confirmed by 
microscopical examination in each recorded case. Cases were con- 
sidered doubtful when the organisms present were suggestive, but 
not morphologically characteristic, of gonococci. 

Table IX. — Diagnoses of gonorrhea. 



Race. 



White- 
Colored. 



Positive. 



140 (05 per cent) 
63 (90 per cent) 



Doubtful. 



4 
1 



Negative. 



Not diag- 
nosed. 



8 
8 



Vaginal mucous patches were observed in 1 white case, venereal 
warts in 1, procidentia in 1, and pus tubes in 8 cases. Only 1 colored 
woman had an infectious venereal sore. 

Abortions and miscarriages,— K history of 1 abortion or miscar- 
riage was obtained in 24 white and 13 colored cases, and of 2 or 
more abortions or miscarriages in 4 white cases, and 1 colored case. 
In addition to these, 1 colored woman gave a history of having had 
2 stillbirths. 

Surgical operations, — ^The histories of surgical operations referable 
to the genito-urinary system showed the following: Curretage of 
uterus, white, 7, colored, 4; laparotomies for the removal of pus 
tubes, white, 7, colored, 1. Thirteen white and 2 colored women 
were pregnant. Two white women had each given birth to a child 
while in the institution. 

2. Mental Examination of Delinquent Women and Girls. 

The mental examination of the inmates of the Kansas Industrial 
Farm for Womeii consisted first of a study of the family and per- 
sonal history of each case, special attention being paid to histories 

iFor oases of syphilis see p. 13. 
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of attacks of unconsciousness and convulsive seizures. Further, the 
appearance and conduct of ^ach woman and girl was observed while 
under examination and during her period of detention in the insti- 
tution; and an attempt was made to estimate their emotional sta- 
bility by reviewing their conduct before admission to the institution 
and comparing it with that since commitment. Investigation was 
made also as to the presence or absence of illusions, hallucinations, or 
delusional trends. Each person was tested carefully for memory* of 
recent and remote events as well as for retentive power and grasp of 
general and school knowledge. The intellectual level was finally 
determined by the Goddard revision of the Binet-Simon scale for 
measuring intelligence. » 

The results of gradings by this scale are shown in the following 
tables. The tables classifying white and colored compare chrono- 
logical age with mental age and give totals and percentages in each 
age group, mental and chronological. In compiling these tables each 
individual was considered as of a chronological age at the time of 
examination, without regarding the nearness or remoteness of her 
next birthday. The mental age of each individual was considered 
to be that of the year most nearly approached by her mental grading. 
For example, if grading 10.2 years mentally, she was classed as 10 
years old; if grading 10.6 years mentally, she was classed as 11 years 
old. All women responding correctly to aU the questions in the 
Binet scale were graded as 12 plus years. 

The tables show that colored women of the group reached a lower 
grade than did the white women; that is, 22.4 per cent of the white 
women and 32.7 per cent of the colored women graded 10 years or 
less, mentally. The average mental age for white women was 11.3 
years, for colored women was 10.8 years. 

Table X. — Mental age of 147 white cases. 



Chronological age. 


Mental age. 


Total. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


12+ 




16 






1 


1 
1 
6 
8 
6 
3 
10 
2 
2 


2 
2 
3 
6 

1 

6 

16 

3 


"'2' 
3 
2 

2 
20 
1 
1 


4 


16..- 






6 


17. . . . 




1 


2 
2 
1 

1 
9 
2 
1 


14 


18 




18 


19.... 






14 


20 




2 
4 
1 


14 


21-30 


4 
1 
1 


63 


81-40 


10 


41-60 


6 






Total 





8 


19 


38 


39 


37 


147 






Ter cent 


4.1 


6.4 


12.0 


25.9 


a6.5 


25 


100 
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Table XI. — Mental age of 58 colored cases. 



Chronological age. 


Mental age. 

• 


Total. 


7 


8 


9 


.10 


11 


12 


12+ 




14 










1 

* "i' 



1 

3 
1 
3 
1 







1 


15 








1 

1 
1 


4 
4 



1 

1 

2 
1 
7 
2 



"'2 

1 

10 
1 



2 


16 








1 


17 








2 


18 








4 


19 








5 


20 


1 



1 



3 





1 
1 
1 


4 


21-30 


28 


31-40 


9 


41-50 


2 






Total 


2 


3 


3 


11 


11 


14 


14 


158 






Per cent 


3.4 


5.2 


5.2 


19.0 


19.0 


24.1 


24.1 


100 







1 One case, not accurately graded, was not included in the above table. 



MENTAL DISORDERS. 

During the course of the mental examinations certain individuals 
were observed to have mental disorders that interfered with their 
adjustment to social standards, and ultimately brought them within 
the purview of the criminal or sanitary code. Such disorders wejre 
feeble-mindedness, feeble-minded epilepsy, idiopathic epilepsy, in- 
definite epilepsy, and constitutional psychopathic inferiority. 

Other mental disorders were noted that were caused by alteration 
in the structure of the brain or were due to intoxications. These 
included general paralysis of the insane and toxic disorders due to 
the use of morphine. A few cases of mental disorder were placed 
in an unclassified group,^ because the histories were too meager or 
the differential diagnosis was not plain. 

All individuals grading below normal by the Binet-Simon scale 
were carefully investigated as to their educational opportunities, 
their grasp of school and general knowledge, and their power to use, 
as well as method of using, intelUgence in relation to both earning 
capacity and social adjustments. Only the women whose grasp of 
knowledge was not in accord with their opportunities were classed as 
feeble-minded. According to purely statistical standards a number 

1 In the unclassified group an indefinite psychoneurosis was observed in a white woman 28 years old who 
had been a clandestine prostitute for years. She was committed because of syphilis. Consent to spinal 
puncture could not be obtained. The relation of the psychoneurosis to syphilis was therefore undeter- 
mined. 

Another case, 46 years of age, had used morphine for a number of years, during which time she led a life 
■ of prostitution. It was not clearly determined whether her mental condition was an inherent defect or 
an acquired one. 

Two other white cases of this group resembled dementia precox, but this disorder was not clearly defined. 

The two colored cases with psychic disturbances gave a history of long continued use of morphine. In 
one an acute delirium developed after admission to the institution. She had been quarantined because of 
syphilis. The other was committed for morphinism and had had an acute deUrium while in a (ioimty 
Jail. She had been a prostitute for years and was infected with syphilis. 

2554°— 20 2 
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of the cases not classed as feeble-minded in this study would have 
been so grouped. It must be realized, however, that in the diagnosis 
of mental deficiency the whole personality must be taken into account 
and that too great reUance can not be placed upon the results of 
formal psychological tests, unsupported by other data. Feeble- 
minded epileptics were so classed because epilepsy was found asso- 
ciated with enfeebled mental development. Epileptics were so clas- 
sified only when epileptic convulsions were known to have occurred. 
The indefinite epileptics comprised a group of cases that gave 
histories of attacks of unconsciousness and whose temperament 
corresponded to that found in epilepsy. The women classed as 
constitutionally psychopathic inferiors showed well-defined psycho- 
pathic traits of character, although they were not insane in the legal 
interpretation of the word. 

Of the entire group of 206 women, 114 were foimd affected with 
the mental disorders just enumerated; 92 Were mentally normal — 
that is, without apparent mental disease. In only 5 oases was such 
mental deviation not foimd directly related to the practice of pros- 
titution. In other words, 109 of these women — 76 white, 33 col- 
or.ed — ^had a mental disorder preventing proper social adjustment 
and directly accoimtable for their life of prostitution. The inci- 
dence of mental disorders among the group studied is indicated in 
the following table: 

Table XII. — Incidence of mental disorders. 



Totel 

Feeble-minded 

Feeble-minded epileptic 

Essential epilepsy 

Indefinite epilepsy 

Constitutional psychopathic inferiority 

Organic psychoses (syphilitic) 

Toxic psychoses (morphinism) 

Unclassified 



White. 



Number. 



79 



37 
4 
1 
5 

26 
1 

5 



Percent. 



63.7 



25.1 
2.7 
0.6 
3.4 

17.7 
0.6 
0.0 
3.4 



Colored. 



Number. 



36 



21 
1 
2 

9 

2 




Percent. 



69.3 



35.3 
1.7 
3.4 
0.0 

15.5 
0.0 
3.4 
0.0 



Per cent 
of entire 

\M0). 



65.3 



28.2 
2.4 
1.4 
2.4 

17.0 
0.6 
0.9 
2.4 



It is of further importance to emphasize the age and race incidence 
of these mental disorders. In both races the largest number of 
defects were found in women who were between 20 and 30 years of 
age. A slightly higher rate prevailed among white girls of 17 to 20 
years than among colored girls of the same age. 
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Table XIII. — Age-incidence of cases with mentai disorders, 

79 WHITE CASES. 
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Chrono- 
logical age. 


Feeble- 
minded. 


Feeble- 
minded 
epileptic. 


Essential 
epilepsy. 


Indefi- 
nite epi- 
lepsy. 


Consti- 
tutional 
inferior- 
ity. 


Organic 

psy- 
cnoses. 


Toxic 

psy- 

cnoses. 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


Total. 


16 


1 

3 
5 
3 
2 
17 
4 
2 


1 





3 










1 





2 



1 
2 




1 
2 
4 
4 

2 
4 

8 
1 











1 
















1 



1 

2 

1 


3 


16 


4 


17 


8 


18 


9 


19 


6 


20 


8 


21-30 

31-40 

41 


33 
6 
4 






Total.. 


37 


4 


1 


6 


26 


1 





6 


TV 



34 COLORED CASES. 



14 



1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
6 
2 






0. 









1 











1 
1 

















1 

1 
1 




1 



4 
1 























1 

1 
















1 


15 


a 


16 


1 


17 


1 


18 


1 


19 


3 


20 


3 


21-30 

31-40 

41 


13 
7 
2 






Total.. 


20 


1 


2 





9 





2 





34 



The relative infrequency among prostitutes of mental disorders due 
to syphilis has been the subject of considerable speculation.^ Some 
authorities claim that syphilis is less likely to attack the central 
nervous system of prostitutes because of the high incidences of degen- 
erative mental disorders already existing among these persons. They 
consider prostitutes the counterpart of vagabondage and tramp life 
among men. It is provable that the age of the group studied accounts 
for the low incidence of syphilitic nervous diseases, especially paresis, 
among them. Among the whole group, 15, or 10 per cent, of the 
white and 11, or 18.8 per cent, of die colored were 30 or more years 
of age. At or below that age paresis is less likely to occur. 

Recapitulation. 

The findings of physical and mental examinations may be briefly 
summarized. The prostitutes of this group were usually well nour- 
ished. Tuberculosis was uncommon; diseases of the skin were infre- 

1 One case of syphilitic brain disease was observed in a woman 43 years of age who had been a public 
prostitute for more than 20 years. Little is known of her early life except that she had been an inmate of 
a correctional institution. She was always craving excitement and drank a good deal. At one time she 
had accumulated a good deal of money, and had considerable influence in certain political circles and in 
the underworld. For a year or more prior to her commitment she squandered her money, lost what 
influence she had had in the community, and practiced sexual perversions. She was committed on a 
charge of maintaining a house of ill fame. In this case the mental disorder was the result of syphilis 
contracted in the course of her life as a prostitute. 
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quently observed, but the absence of the latter is no criterion of tho 
absence or presence of syphilis. 

The group examined showed no appreciation of the principles of 
personal hygiene. The neglect of the teeth and indifference to dental 
service, impacted earwax, the neglect of tonsils and eyes, all such 
findings indicate the need for medical inspection even from the very 
earliest grades of schools, together with an improved system of mak- 
ing principles of personal hygiene vivid to the individual child and a 
routine which shaU result in fixed habit. 

Syphilis was found of frequent occurrence; yet, notwithstanding, 
syphilitic heart diseases and other involvements of circulatory and 
nervous systems and mental diseases due to syphilis were not com- 
mon. To some extent this fact is explainable on the grounds of the 
relative youth of the women examined. Gonorrhea was found in 
93.6 per cent of these delinquent women. The presence of venereal 
diseases in this group was directly related to a long series of antisocial 
actions, themselves growing out of abnormal living conditions. 

The intellectual level was low and varied among the group studied. 
This difference in mental attainment indicates the importance of 
individual attention in any school for special training. 



PART n. A STUDY OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CONDITIONS OP 100 
DELINQUENT WHITE WOMEN IN LOUISVILLE, KY.^ 

By L. O. Wbldon, Passed Assistant Siirgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

The work represented by the following report was undertaken by 
direction of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, under authority of the Chamberlain-Kahn Act of July 9, 
1918. The investigation was carried on during the months of March 
and April, 1919, in the city of Louisville, Ky., in connection with the 
activities of the division of venereal diseases. United States PubUc 
Health Service, for the control of venereal diseases in the extra- 
cantonment civil health zone about Camp Taylor. 

Most of the subjects examined were inmates of the Jefferson 
County, Ky., jail; a few, perhaps 10 per cent, were from other insti- 
tutions in Louisville, such as the Union Gospel Mission, the City 
Hospital, and the Home for the Friendless. However, it is neither 
possible nor advisable to separate this latter number into a distinct 
group, since some of the women had been transferred from the jail, 
and others were in these institutions for conduct similar to that 
which had caused the incarceration of many jail inmates. 

Immediate treatment and general oversight of venereal disease 
cases in these institutions were under the direction of the jail physi- 
cian of the Jefferson Coimty Jail, who was also a medical officer of 
the United States Public Health Service, assisted by a Public Health 
Service nurse. 

The laboratory work in connection with these cases was performed 
at the Louisville City Hospital Laboratory, in charge of the director 
of the laboratory, a medical ojficer of the Public Health Service. 

The sociological records, which were as full as possible in each case, 
were obtained from the matron of the Louisville city police court, 
whose duty it was to obtain such information for use in court, in 
connection with the trial of cases aqid in the subsequent disposal of 
the subjects. Similar data were collected in the cases of those 
women not arrested but detained in quarantine as persons likely to 
have a venereal disease and conducting themselves in such a manner 
as probably to lead to its dissemination. 

> Reprint from the Public Health Reports, vol. 35, No. 22, May 28, 1920, pp. 1247-12C9. 
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Women arrested on charges involving sexual immorality were 
usually at once placed under quarantine, in order that they might 
be held pending the receipt of the laboratory report upon which their 
further disposition depended, so far as the venereal disease element 
in the case was concerned. Quarantine was imposed by county or 
city health ojficers, under authority of regulations of the State board 
of health, put into force in Jime, 1918, and enacted into a city ordi- 
nance by the Louisville board of aldermen in July, 1918. 

The following general plan was followed in carrying out the inves- 
tigation: Family histories were obtained from the subjects them- 
selves and depend, therefore, upon the powers of observation and the 
memory of individual subjects; personal and social history obtained 
from subjects and frequently supplemented from court records; per- 
sonal traits, such as mood, energy, general interest, were studied to 
some degree. Physical examinations, psychometric and psychiatric 
tests, and laboratory findings were included in the plan of study and 
are reported in these pages. 

Although the examination of women while in detention doubtless 
eliminates the immediate effects of alcohol and drugs and the fatigue 
incident to irregular hours, it is undoubtedly true that imprisonment 
does produce certain subtle mental changes which are often difficult 
properly to evaluate. 

It is believed that this group of women, including, as it does, indi- 
viduals from the *' beginner" class to the older inmate of the for- 
merly licensed house of prostitution, is fairly representative of the 
sexually immoral women in Louisville. Especially interesting is the 
fact that the percentage of native-born subjects was relatively high. 

1. FamOy Histories. 

Family history includes general information concerning the father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, with particular reference to any nervous 
or mental disorders, alcoholism, drug habituation, and pecuUar or 
unusual reactions to social difficulties. This information was obtained 
from the subject herself, and it is believed to be approximately cor- 
rect in practically all instances so far as such history was known to 
the subject. In many instances it was possible to compare the family 
history as the subject gave it, with records of the poHce court matron, 
and rarely waa there found any difference of importance. This rela- 
tive truthfulness in such a connection is probably explainable on the 
ground that many of these persons ta,ke a rather impersonal and 
detached viewpoint in regard to their relatives. The lack of feeling 
thus manifested is believed to be a deep-seated and important defect 
in make-up on the affective side of such individuals. Occasional fail- 
ures to give information may be explained by a subject^s limited 
power of observation or by her lack of interest. An attempt to go 
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into the history of more distant relatives yielded such meager and 
indefinite information that it was discontinued as being without 
value. 

ParerUs' hirthpUice. — ^The parents of only 3 of the subjects were 
known by them to be of foreign birth, the parents of 21 were of Ameri- 
can origin, but the State in which they were bom was not known to 
the subjects. In 18 instances, the country of their parents' birth was 
imknown. The largest number, 84, were said to be natives of Ken- 
tucky; 23 came from the adjoining State of Indiana. Birthplaces by 
States, so far as known, were given as follows: 

Table XIY ,— Parents* birthplace. 



Birthplace. 



Unknown 

Bom in United States, but 

state unknown 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Texas 

Ifississippi 

Florida 

South Carolina 



Fathers. 


Mothers. 


8 


10 


14 


7 


40 


44 


6 


3 


2 





1 


3 


1 





1 


1 





1 





1 





1 



Birthplace. 



Indiana 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Matae 

West Virginia 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

Ireland 

Switzerland. . 

Qermany 

England 



Fathers. 


Mothers. 


10 


13 


3 




1 




1 




1 




1 















1 









4 


2 





1 



ParefM education, — Causes given by the subjects in explanation of 
the relatively high percentage of defective education in the parents were 
usually poverty, inaccessibility of schools, and *^ unknown." The 
large number of instances in which the extent of their parents' edu- 
cation was unknown to the subjects may be traceable to the early 
death or separation of parents, or to ignorance and lack of interest 
in matters of education on the part of the subjects themselves. It is 
safe to assume, however, that the education of these parents was 
limited. Details ascertained may be indicated thus: 

Table XV. — Parents* education. 



Education. 



Mothers. 



Could not read or write. . . 
Could read and write only 
Grades attained: 
. Third - 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Entered high school 

Completed nigh school 

Entered college 

Unknown 
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Parents' occupations. — ^The following list represents the principal 
occupations engaged in by the parents of the subjects. In many 
instances, however, various other occupations had been followed 
for varying periods of time. The predominance of farming in this 
Ust of occupations is natural in a study of an agricultural State. 
It does not necessarily imply that prostitution is especially common 
among women originating in rural districts. 

Table XVI. — Parents^ Occupation, 



Occupation. 



Farmers 

Housekeeper 

Laborer 

Factory worker (tobacco). 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Locomotive engineer 

School-teadier 

Railroad foremen 

Physician 

Mechanic. , 

Saloon-keeper 

Factory worker (wagon). . 

Upholsterer 

mnister 

Night watchman 

Shoemaker 

Railroad conductor 

Railroad switchman 



Fathers. 



43 



12 
2 
3 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Mothers. 



72 

"i 

3 

2 



Occupation. 



Railroad car repairer. 
Railroad brakeman. . 

Fish peddler 

Bookkeeper 

Painter 

Coal miner 

Machinist 

Rate clerk 

Stationery engineer. . 

River pilot 

City fireman 

Brick mason 

Motorman (railroad). 

Blacksmith 

Domestic 

Milliner 

Laundress 

Clerk 

Unknown 



Fathers. 



Mothers. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
10 



Alcoholic tidbits of parents, — ^The following table shows the alco- 
holic habits of the parents: 

Table XVII. — Alcoholic habits of parents. 



Mothers. 




Habitually alcQ^fj^.i 

Alcoholic nabits unknown 

Alcohol used sparingly or not at all 



A history of drug habituation was not obtained in the case of a 
parent of any subject. 

Insanity in parents. — ^A history of definite insanity was obtained 
in the case of 3 fathers; of convulsions in the case of 3 mothers; 
repeated losses of consciousness in 6 mothers and 1 father; and 
unusual "nervousness'' in 14 mothers and 11 fathers. This ''ner- 
vousness'' was generally described as consisting of tremulousness, 
weakness, and pallor, which came on at any unusual event, and 
lasted usually from a few minutes to a few hours. 

It is believed that the above represent only the more marked 
neurotic and psychotic manifestations, those of lesser degree prob- 
ably escaping the poor observation of the subjects who gave this 
information. 
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Parents' court records, — ^A history of 7 fathers and 3 mothers 
haying been arrested one or more times was obtained. All arrests 
were on misdemeanor charges. 

Sexual immorality. — ^A history of sexual immorality, while living 
in the married state, was obtained in the case of 2 fathers and 2 
mothers. A history of commercial prostitution was obtained in 
the case of 3 mothers. 

Families. — ^The following number of children, Uving and dead, 
were produced by the 95 families from which the 100 subjects of 
this study came — ^living, 398; dead, 153; total, 551. Families varied 
in number from 1 to 15 children. No conclusions could be drawn 
as to any relation between the size of families and any tendency 
toward prostitution; the hardened prostitute was found as an only 
child as well as in families of 5, 7, and 12 children. 

2. Personal Histories. 

Personal history was obtained from the subject in all cases, and 
supplemented by information in possession of the police court matron. 
In only 2 instances did the writer have the opportunity of inter- 
viewing near relatives. Inquiry under this heading included age, 
birthplace, physical condition, with particular reference to mental 
and nervous disorders, alcoholism, drug habituation, and various acts 
of an antisocial nature that may have been committed. 

It was in this field of inquiry, and in that of social history, that 
most untruthfulness was encountered, the information as given 
ranging all the way from frank and truthful statements to an absolute 
denial of any sexual immorality, even when the subject was con- 
fronted with what might fairly be regarded as incontrovertible 
evidence of guilt. 

In regard to reliability of statement by these delinquents, it is 
believed that the 100 cases may be roughly divided into 3* groups: 
First, those who gave what was apparently approximately the whole 
truth in regard to their histories as determined by cross-questioning 
and the records of social agencies, numbering 19; second, those who 
gave partly reUable information, but with considerable apparent 
attempt to cover up or deny sexual immorality or other antisocial 
conduct, numbering 33; and third, those who denied any sexual im- 
moraHty or whose statements were so indefinite as to be clearly 
unreliable in this respect, numbering 48. Three individuals who did 
not cooperate well were not considered further from this standpoint. 

Factors tending to make the statements of these subjects unreliable 
seem to be faulty observation, traceable both to intellectual defect 
and to a lack of proper interest in the various events of their lives; 
fear that the information given would affect their period of detention; 
possibly a certain amount of resentment at inquiry into such intimate 
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personal alBFairs; and the desire, common to us all, to minimize defects 
and failures. 

Age at loss of parents, — ^The following table gives the number of 
subjects in each age group at the time of losing father, mother, or 
both, by death, or separation: 

Table XVIII. — Age of subjects at time of parents' death or separation. 



Age of subject, 5-year groups. 



5 years. 
^10.... 
n-15... 
16-20... 
20-26... 



25 and over. 



Number of 

subjects 

whose 

mother 

was dead. 



7 
3 
2 
3 
2 



Number of 
subjects 
whose 
father 

was dead. 



5 
4 
2 
5 
1 



Number of 

subjects 

both of 

whose 

parents 

were 

dead. 



Number of 

subjects 

whose 

parents 

were 

separated. 



6 


4 


11 


4 


13 


2 


19 


2 


23 


1 


24 





One subject reported desertion by father when she was 2 years 
of age; one desertion by both parents when only a few weeks old. 
Four had had stepmothers in their early years; 11 had stepfathers. 
Nine had been adopted into famiUes; 7 had spent periods varying 
from months to years in orphanages. 

Age at time of examinationT — ^The women examined ranged from 
17 to 52 years of age, the majority being between 18 and 24 years. 
The number at each age is shown as follows: 

Table XIX. — Age of subjects at time of examination. 



Years. 


Number. 


Years. 


Number. 


17 


1 
7 
6 
8 

10 
8 
6 

10 
6 
3 
5 
6 
4 


30 


2 


18 


31 


1 


19 


32 


1 


20 


33 


3 


21 


34 


1 


22 


36 


6 


23 ::.:: : :... 


39 


2 


24 


41 ^. 


1 


25 


42 


3 


26 : 


43 


2 


27 


44 


1 


28 


82 


1 


29 











Birtk'pldce of subjects, — ^As in the case of the parents, the subjects 

were chiefly natives of the State; 12 States other than Kentucky and 

1 foreign country were represented; 1 subject did not know her 

birthplace. 

Table XX. — Birthplace by State and cowniry, 

Virginia 

Oklahoma , 

Alabama 



Kentucky 60 

Indiana , 13 

Tennessee 6 

Missouri 4 

Ohio 4 

Texas 2 

Louisiana 2 



Iowa 

New York. 

Illinois 

Ireland.... 
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The 46 women who came from farming districts stated that they 

left the farm at the following ages: Nine left when between 10 arid 

14 years; 20 when between 15 and 20 years, and 17 when more than 

20 years. 

3. Social History. 

The following section gives certain information of a sociological 
nature gathered in conversation with the subjects themselves and 
supplemented from court records. The data secured are reported 
under such headings as civil status, school history, occupation, and 
court history — previous arrests as well as present charges. 

Civil status, — There is given below the information available 
regarding the civil status of the 100 women at time of the examination. 

Table XXI. — Marriage record. 

Marriages: 

Married once 56 

Married twice. 18 

Married three times l 

Single 25 

Results: 

Separations 55 

Divorces 4 

Divorced from one husband, or separated from one 4 

Husbands dead 8 

Considered as still living with husband 4 

Among 64 of these women there had been 151 pregnancies, these 
pregnancies resulting in 63 children now living, 39 dead, 43 miscar- 
riages or abortions, and 4 stillbirths. Two were pregnant at the 
time of the examination. Seventeen of these pregnancies occurred 
in women who were either single or not living in wedlock. Although 
the majority of these women becoming pregnant became so only 
once or twice, it is of interest to note that one woman, aged 42, who 
had been an alcoholic prostitute for the past 10 years, was the mother 
of 4 living and 6 dead children. Also one woman, aged 34, who had 
for some time been alcoholic and had conducted a disorderly house, 
was the mother of 7 living children. 

Occupations of the husbands of the women married were reported 
as follows: 

Table XXII. — Occupation of husbands. 



Laborer . . 
Farmer. . . 
Mechanic. 
Soldier... 
Holder. . . 



36 

7 

6 

4 

4 

Teamster , 3 

Chauffeiu: 2 

Carpenter 2 

Factory worker 2 

Coal miner.. 2 

Plumber 2 

Electrician 2 

Painter 2 

Box maker ,^ . . . . . 2 

Tinsmith 1 

Printer 1 

Foreman (B. B.) 1 



Fireman (R. R.).. 
Conductor (R. R.). 

Policeman 

Bartender 

Salesman 

Mail carrier 

Pool-hall manager . 
Restaurant keeper. 
Real estate dealer. 

Cook 

Harness maker . . . 

Blacksmith 

Enameler 

Unknown , 



Total. 



95 
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Thirty-nine husbands were said to have been addicted to the 
excessive use of alcohol, 2 were addicted to the use of morphine, 1 
used both alcohol and morphine, and 1 used alcohol, morphine, 
cocaine, and heroin. 

School record, — Seven of the women could not read or write. Of 
these, 1 stated that she had never attended school; the other 6 had 
attended schools for periods varying from a few weeks to a few years. 
Twenty-two could read and write only and in most instances could 
do that but poorly. 

The number attaining various grades in school was thus reported: 

Third grade 6 

Fourth grade 11 

Fifth grade 15 

Sixth grade 8 

Seventh grade 11 

Eighth grade 11 

Ninth grade 1 

Three entered the first year of high school, 3 entered the second 
year, 2 completed the high-school course and took courses in business 
schools. One claimed to have been a student nurse in a training 
school for two and a half years but gave up the course because of a 
''nervous breakdown.'' Forty-five stated that they always dis- 
Uked school. Arithmetic was by far the most difficult school subject, 
with geography and history holding second and third places of 
aversion. 

Probably well over 50 per cent of these persons attended country 
schools in a section where the School standards were very inferior. 
This absence of adequate schools and the defective mentality of the 
individuals play varying and, in many cases^ indefinable parts in the 
resulting lack of education and the life history of the subject. 

It is considered worthy of note that 3 individuals, who were im- 
moral prior to entering a convent, spent therein 3 years, 4 years, and 
6 years, respectively, and shortly after leaving the convent became 
street prostitutes. These were defective or inferior persons, and 2 
were considered as such while in the convent. The long period 
spent in a religious atmosphere probably explains the Bible reading 
and praying by these women frequently observed while they were 
in jail — doubtless a regressive phenomenon in the face of a difficulty. 

Occupation. — ^The following table sets forth the occup^ations repre- 
sented and numbers engaged in each: 

Table XXIII. — Occupation of the wonnen. 



Factory worker 36 

Domestic. .• 24 

Waitress 15 

Housework at home 9 

Laundress 5 

'"^^'Mnstress 2 



Milliner 2 

Cash^l 2 

Musician (piano) 2 

Wrapper (department store) 1 

Bookkeeper 1 

Stenographer 1 
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While practically all the women had changed their occupations 
frequently, performing various kinds of work at different times, the 
list above fairly represents their capabilities when engaged in legiti- 
mate occupations. At intervals, practically all of them had relied 
on sexual immorality for their support. Twenty-eight had depended 
wholly on prostitution as a means of livelihood for relatively long 
periods of time. • 

As to wages received for legitimate employment, 81 per cent made 
$10 or less per week; 15 per cent made between $10 and $15 per 
week; and 4 per cent made between $15 and $25 per week. 

Tn regard to sexual immorality, these women can be roughly 
divided into 3 groups: First, those who had for varying periods of 
time been inmates of regular houses of prostitution, numbering 20. 
' n this group there was 1 woman, age 44, who gave a history of having 
been in a licensed house 21 years previously; second, those who had 
confined their activities mainly to street soliciting, numbering 28; 
and third, those who were more or less intermittently immoral, 
depending on an occupation or a husband for support during inter- 
vals. These numbered 52. 

Court history. — It will be recalled that the subjects of this paper 
were under detention chiefly in the Jefferson County jail, though a 
few came from hospitals or homes in the city of Louisville. They 
were detained in quarantine for the treatment of venereal infection, 
or held upon other charges, their infectious condition being later 
discovered. The reasons for their detention, with the number held 
upon each charge, are thus shown: 

Court charges and number detained under each charge. 

Disorderly conduct 61 

Quarantine 21 

Drunkenness 6 

Conducting disorderly house 4 

Grand larceny 2 

Petit larceny 

Breach of peace 

Forgery 

Begging on streets 

Contempt of court 

Illegitimate pregnancy 

The term ^'disorderly conduct'' as applied in the Louisville police 
courts covers street soliciting and other actions relating to prosti- 
tution. 

Those women arrested on the other charges were either engaged in 
prostitution, or had some relation thereto, or had lived with men 
while not married, with the exception of 1 woman arrested for drunk- 
enness, of whom it could not be definitely proved that she had 
engaged in sexual immorality, although this was strongly suspected 
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by the husband and by a social-service worker who had seen the 
woman in jail on a previous occasion. 

The available records showed, or the individuals themselves 
admitted, previous arrests as follows: 

Number of 
Number of previous arrests: indiyidoals. 

1 21 

2 9 

3 : 4 

4 2 

5 2 

6 3 

9 : 1 

17 1 

"Several" 4 

In this connection it is believed that it will be of interest to give a 
r6sum6 of the histories of 2 of these individuals. The subject 
referred to in the above table, as having had 9 prior arrests, gave the 
following history: 

Her father, a laborer, was an alcoholic and could neither read nor write. The 
mother could barely write her name and is said to have been "nervous." Two 
brothers, both laborers, were also alcoholic. One had been arrested for stealing, and 
about 4 years previously had killed the subject's husband in a drunken brawl. Of 
the 4 sisters, 2 had spent time in an industrial school, one is alcoholic, and the other 
has had convulsions frequently during the greater part of her life. Three of the sisters, 
including the subject, can read and write; the others can not do either. They are all 
married. 

The subject herself was bom on a farm in Kentucky, is 32 years of age, and has 
lived in thq city of Louisville since the age of 10. It seems that she attended school 
very little, although the reason for this is not clear, and she barely learned to write 
her name. As a child she is said to have had ''St. Vitus dance " and to have walked 
in her sleep. At 15, she married a laborer, an alcoholic, who was killed 4 years before 
this study was made. The subject herself served a sentence of 1 year in jail as an 
accessory to the murder. She has worked at times as a domestic and in various 
factories. 

Shortly after completing the above-mentioned jail sentence, she married a laborer, 
who was a drug habitu^, and a thief, with whom she lived for about a month. She 
stated that she had been drinking heavily for about 4 years, and the police matron's 
records showed that she had been arrested 9 times during the past 18 months for 
dnmkenness and disorderly conduct. She has 3 children living and 4 dead. She 
made a Binet age of 8.4 years. Her Wassermann test was negative, but she was found 
to be infected with gonorrhea. 

The following history is that of the person noted in the above chart 
as having been arrested 17 times: 

Her fether was an alcoholic laborer who could neither read nor write, although the 
cause of his illiteracy is not known. The mother could neither read nor write, had 
convulsions frequently after the age of 12, and gave birth tq 2 children prior to her 
marriage. The subject knows nothing of these 2 half-sisters except that they are living 
and married. She had 1 sister who had convulsions and died at the age of 19. 

The subject herself lived on a farm imtil about 4 years previous to these studies and 
has since lived in Louisville. She claims to have attended school for 4 terms, but says 
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she was often a truant. She can now read and write, hut poorly. She thinks she had 
spasmd in childhood, and has had attacks of unconsciousness frequently during most 
of her life. She has a violent temper and is combative when angry. She has worked 
at times as a domestic and waitress, but has followed mainly the life of a street prosti- 
tute during the past 3 years. She states that she used n^orphine for 2^ years, but has 
used none during the past 3 years. During the past year she has been markedly 
alcoholic. 

At the age of about 17 she killed a man by striking him on the head with a hatchet after 
he and her father had had a fight. For this crime she served 9 months in the peni- 
. tentiary. At 21 she married a laborer, an alcohohc, and was arrested once for attempt- 
ing to cut his throat. Her other arrests were on charges of drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. She has 1 child hving. She made a Binet age of 8.8 years. In May, 1918, 
her blood Wassermann was 4 plus, and she was found to be infected with gonorrhea. 

These cases illustrate the very ineffective way in which the courts 
often handle our defectives. The early and permanent segregation of 
such persons would do much to prevent the spread of venereal 
diseases^ lessen crime, and save the community the burden of worthless 
offspring. 

In connection with the legal phase of these cases, the following brief 
record of a case is given as illustrating the difficulty in committing 
defectives to institutions under the present laws and practices in some 
States: 

A woman, aged 19, single, was arrested on the streets on the night of July 5, 1918, for 
disorderly conduct and lodged in jail. At the time of the examination she stated that 
she had attended a coimtry school between the ages of 7 to 14, but she could barely 
read and write. She had lived on a farm until 3 days prior to her arrest, when she came 
to Louisville with another woman. * They Hved in a Salvation Army house for 3 days, 
then went out on the streets, met 2 soldiers, with whom they had sexual relations, and 
were arrested on the same night. 

At the jail she was found to have gonorrhea and gave a 3 plus Wassermann reaction, 
for which she was quarantined. Ordinary conversation showed her to be a defective. 
She made a Binet age of 7.3 years, although her general manner was rather natural. 
Her 2 sisters were said to have had illegitimate children and to have been considered 
defective by their neighbors. 

While the subject was held under quarantine an attempt was made to seciu*e her 
commitment to an institution for the feeb le-minded . A man who had taken an in terest 
in her while she was in jail secured a capable lawyer to handle her case, and a jury 
hearing Was demanded for her. The jury decided that she was not feeble-minded. 

Such cases Are striking examples of the need of the psychiatrist for 
the proper handling of delinquent persons. 

In addition to those persons of this group who had previously been 
actually arrested, there were 19 others who had been for some time 
under the observation of the various Louisville social agencies. 

4. Physical Examlnatioiis. 

A complete general physical examination was carried out in each 
case. One or more blood Wassermann tests were made in each case. 
One or more urethral and cervical smears for gonococci were made in 
all but one of the cases. Spinal fluid Wassermann tests were done 
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in 3 cases, and in 1 case the spinal fluid was subjected to Wassermann 
and globulin tests and cell count. 

Nutrition. — The correct average of weight in relation to height is 
given by Butler as follows: 

Table XXIV. — Standard of height and weight (Butler). 



Inches. 


Pounds. 


Inches. 


Pounds 


57 


109 


63 


130 


58 


111 


64 


135 


59 


113 


65 


140 


60 


115 


66 


145 


61 


120 . 


67 


150 


62 


125 







At the time of the examination 95 of the women were regarded as 
having fair or good development, 5 as having poor development. 
Eighty-five were regarded as having fair or good nutrition and 15 were 
considered as being in a poor state of general nutrition. Of these 15 
individuals, 9 had both syphilis and gonorrhea, 2 had signs of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, 1 had pulmonary emphysema, several had been 
users of alcohol, morphine, and cigarettes to excess, and several had 
badly decayed teeth, with pyorrhea. 

According to Van Noorden, states of nutrition may be designated 
as "emaciated,'' "underweight," "medium nutrition,'' "stout," 
"slightly obese," and "extremely obese," depending upon the relation 
of weight to height. 

The following table gives the numbeir of persons falling in these 
various groups: 

Table XXV. — Nutrition record. 
State of nutrition: Number. 

Emaciated (33 or more jwunds below average weight) 

Underweight (14 to 33 pounds below average weight) 22 

Medium nutrition (11 pounds above to 14 pounds below average weight) 58 

Stout (11 to 33 pounds above average weight) 12 

Slightly obese (33 to 55 poimds above average weight) 8 

Extremely obese (55 or more pounds above average weight) 

Sicin conditions, — One subject had a general syphilitic eruption of 
the macular type; 1 had a fading urticarial eruption; and 1 had a 
patchy alopecia, dating from a recent attack of influenza. Three 
individuals had tattoo marks, 2, on the arms, and 1, on the thigh. 
Two showed scars about the neck, evidently from tubercular glands 
in childhood. Three showed hypodermic needle scars on the upper 
extremities. 

Hearing, — The conditions listed below resulted in defects ranging 
from slight loss of acuity of hearing to complete deafness in the ear 
involved. 
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Table XXVI. — Type and number of cases of defective hearing. 



Chronic catarrhal otitis media 

Acute catarrhal otitis media 

Double otitis media, catarrhal chronic 

Double otitis media, catarrhal acute 

Double otitis media, suppurative, healed, with defective hearing. 

Otitis media, suppurative, healed, with defect in hearing 

Otitis media, suppurative 




Right. 



One individual had had suppurating otitis media for 29 years. 

Vision. — Refractive errors were present in 42 persons, the majority 
of which were of a minor degree, apparently imknown to the subjects 
and not interfering with their occupation. Two of these cases had 
such a high degree of myopia that correction was unsatisfactory. 
Ten cases were corrected to practically normal vision. One case of 
central corneal opacity and 2 cases of strabismus were found. 

Bespiratory system. — ^The following conditions involving the respira- 
tory system were found: 

Table XXVII. — Respiratory defects. 

Cases. 

Deflected nasal septum 2 

Nasal polypi 3 

Chronic pharyngitis 19 

Bronchitis (acute) 3 

Pulmonary emphysema 2 

Probable pulmonary tuberculosis 5 

The last five persons listed in the above table were regarded as* 
probably tuberculous, on the following physical signs; persistent 
moist rftles, change in breath and voice sounds, which were present 
at one apex in 2, and at both apexes, in 3 individuals. Two of these 
persons had formerly been pronounced tuberculous, 2 were regarded 
as doubtful cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 1 had spent several 
months in a tuberculosis sanitarium a few years previously and prob- 
ably had a healed lesion at the time of this examination. In no 
other instance were suitable specimens of sputum obtained for labora- 
tory examination. 

Measures of chest expansion gave the following results: 

Expansion in inches: Number. 

i 1 

1 26 

1.5 49 

2.5 2 

The individual having only one-half inch expansion was a woman 
of 52, with well-marked pulmonary emphysema. The lack of normal 
expansion in others is probably explainable as due to indoor Uvea, 
2654^—20 3 
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lack of proper physical exercise, and probably partly to poor develop- 
ment. 

Focal infections and the gastrointestinal system, — In 5 persons 
the teeth were in good condition — that is, they were clean, not 
more than 1 tooth was missing, and all carious areas were 
properly filled. In each of the other 95 persons there were present 
usually several badly decayed teeth, or several teeth missing, and 
there was other evidence of a lack of dental repair and the use of the 
toothbrush. A* condition that could be definitely designated as 
pyorrhea alveolaris was present in 42 persons. Daily use of tooth- 
brush was reported by 18 subjects; occasional use by 47; 35 said 
they never used the brush. 

Enlarged tonsils were present in 15 persons, and enlarged tonsils 
needing surgical treatment were present in 6. 

In two individuals the presence of chronic anal fistulsB was noted. 
One person had been operated upon for appendicitis. 

Ciculatory system, — ^The main disorders discovered in the circtda- 
tory system were cardiac lesions and relatively high blood pressure. 
Results of the blood Wassermann t^ts are given in Table XXX. 

Table XXVIII. — Cardiac disorders and accompanying conditions. 



Disorder. 


Nnm- 
berof 
cases. 


Accompanying conditions. 


Mitral reffundtatlon 


1 

1 
1 
1 

2 


Woman of 20: enlarged tonsils: recent attack of influ- 


Double aortic aid n»itral lesi^nn, . , 


enza. 
Wnman of 42 with A phis binnd WjLSJmrmAnT^ reaction. 


Hypertrophy 


Pulmonarv emphysema in woman of 52 years. 
Woman of 34; alcoholic with syphilis; pale; dyspnoeic 
on exertion. 

1. Alcoholic woman who appeared to be 45 or 50 years 
of age but gave her age as 36. 

2. Alcoholic prostitute of 44, who gave a history of 
syphilitic infection 12 years ago. 


Pro^ble myocardial dhatiEres 


ThickeniTip of radial arteries 





Nine women were found to have a systolic blood pressure of 100 
mm. or less and a diostoUc blood pressure of 72 mm. or less. The 
factors that seemed to have a relation to this condition of low pres- 
sure were poor physique, indoor life, syphilis, alcohol, and tuber- 
culosis. In all these persons the general state of nutrition was poor, 
a fact for which their diseases and habits of life were probably 
responsible. 

Table XXIX. — Blood pressure and accompanying conditions. 



Pressure. 


Accompanying conditions. 


Systolic. 


Diastolic. 


140 


50 


Woman of 42. Alcoholic, syphilitic, double aortic lesion and mitral regurgitation. 


145 


85 


Woman of 29; prostitute for 14 years. Alcoholic: 1 plus Wassermann. 


uo 


no 


Woman of 52. '"Pulmonary emphysema and cardiac hypertrophy. 
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The systolic blood pressure was found to measure from 100 to 
120 mm. in practically all other individuals with a diastolic pressure of 
about 50 mm. or less. In 23 persons one or more groups of super- 
ficial lymph nodes were sufficiently enlarged to be felt. ' One sup- 
purating bubo was found. 

There are given in the following table the results of the Wasser- 
mann tests performed on subjects during the months of. January, 
February, March, and April, 1919: 





Table XXX.—Wassermann testt. 










Negative. 


1 plus. 


2 plus. 


3 plus. 


4 plus. 


NqTnt>er of snbiects^ x . . .... 


67 


6 


8 


8 


21 







Of the 57 women giving negative Wassermann reactions, 4 gave 
a definite history of syphilis, 1, 12, 16, and 21 years previously, 
respectively, with subsequent treatment; 4 had had 4 plus Wasser- 
mann reactions during the previous 10 months; and 1 had been a 
street prostitute for several years, giving a 1 plus Wassermann 
reaction 4 months previously. 

Of the- 6 women giving a 1 plus Wassermann reaction, 1 had a 4 
plus reaction in July, 1918, 1 had been under treatment for syphilis 
for about 4 months, and 4 were known to have been alcoholic prosti- 
tutes for periods of from 1 to 14 years. 

Of the 8 women giving a 2 plus Wassermann reaction, 1 had defi- 
nite syphilis 4 years ago, 1 had a 4 plus Wassermann reaction in 
November, 1918, 1 had a primary lesion on the lip, and 1 had well- 
marked secondary symptoms at time the test was made. One 
gave a history of a stillbirth about 24 years previously, followed 
shortly after by 2 miscarriages with no further pregnancies, 1 was a 
feeble-minded girl taken into custody at a local railroad station, and 
2 were alcoholic prostitutes. 

There seems to be no doubt that those cases giving either a 3 plus 
or 4 plus Wassermann reaction had syphilis. Therefore, out of the 
total of 100 women there were 48 in regard to whom no evidence of 
syphilis could be found in history, physical examination, or Wasser- 
mann reaction. It seems that this relatively high percentage of 
women presumably not infected is explainable on the grounds that 
a considerable number of the women examined engaged in prostitu- 
tion only occasionally, depending mainly on some legitimate occu- 
pation for a living, although there were three in this negative group 
who had engaged solely in prostitution for from 1 to 6 years. The 
possibility of a temporarily negative reaction should also be con- 
sidered. 
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Genito-urinary system. — ^In determining the presence of gonorrhea,* 
smears made from the cervix and urethra and stained by the Gram 
method, were depended upon. The results were as follows : 

Smears showing presence of gonococci 81 

Smears regarded as doubtful 2 

Smears not showing gonococci 16 

Smear not made 1 

Venereal warts 3 

Persons presenting evidence of tubal infection 2 

During a period of 6 years prior tp this examination, 7 women had 
had pelvic operations, presumably for tubal infections due to the 
gonococcus in 6 cases and following an abortion in 1 case. Leaving 
out the doubtful case of operation following an abortion, 10.1 per 
cent of those presenting definite evidence of gonorrhea had had tubal 
involvement at some time during the course of the disease. 

Among those subjects regarded as presumably not infected with 
gonordiea, there were 3 women who had been engaged in prostitution 
almost continuously for 6, 8, and 14 years, respectively. It hardly 
seems possible that these women had escaped infection; rather, it is 
probable that the organisms were not found on one examination — a 
surmise in accordance with the common experience of finding positive 2 
and negative smears alternating, when examining smears for release ^ 
of persons from detention. 

The findings just given indicate that gonorrhea in the female is in 
many cases a symptomless disease, except in the event of tubal in- 
fection or other less common complications. 

Nervous system^ — ^Irregular pupils, with considerably diminished 
reaction to light, were found in a woman 44 years of age, who had 
engaged in prostitution intermittently for 21 years, had been heavily 
alcoholic, and gave a history of having contracted syphilis 12 years 
previously. At the time of the examination her blood and spinal 
fluid Wassermann reactions were negative, globulin negative, with 
10 cells per cm. in spinal fluid. 

Irregular pupils, with considerably diminished reaction to light, 
were found also in a woman 32 years of age who had been heavily 
alcoholic for at least 2 or 3 years. She had had several children born 
at term, no miscarriages, no history nor evidence of syphilis, and her 
blood Wassermann reaction was negative. Spinal puncture not done. 
This is probably another case in which alcohol was the cause of pupil- 
lary changes. 

The left pupil was contracted and irregular, and the reaction to 
light diminished in both pupils in a woman 39 years of age, who 
stated that she had contracted syphilis 21 years previously, and 
acknowledged having been ^^moderately" alcohoHc for many years. 

^ For findings in syphilis, see p 36. 
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At the time of examination she had a negative blood Wassermann 
reaction. Spinal pmicture not done. No other neurological signs. 

A small left pupil, with diminished light reaction, was found in an 
alcohoUc woman 36 years of age, who had a negative blood Wasser- 
mann reaction. Spinal puncture not done. 

The left pupil was small and irregular, with diminished reaction to 
light and accommodation, the right pupil showed poor reaction to 
light in a woman 26 years of age, who had been a prostitute for 8 
years, had contracted syphilis 5 years previously, and at the time of 
examination had a 4 plus Wassermann reaction in blood serum. She 
had used morphine for 3 years, and had drunk whisky heavily for the 
past year. No other neurological signs. Spinal puncture not made'. 

The cause of pupillary changes (left pupil small and irregular, with 
diminished reactions to light) was not clear in the case of a woman 
43 years of age, who began drinking heavily 10 or 11 years previously, 
and 3 years later began having pains in extremities, was in bed 2 
months, '^out of her head" at times, and had difficulty in walking for 
several months because of numbness in lower extremities. At the 
time of examination there was a total absence of patellar reflexes; 
diminished left Achilles reflex; senses of 'touch and pain seemed 
normal. Blood Wassermann reaction 4 plus; spinal fluid Wasser- 
mann negative; globulin test and cell coimt not made. Probably a 
case of old multiple alcoholic neuritis. 

Oenend, — Other physical conditions present were exophthalmic 
goiter, of which sufficient signs were present in 2 persons to make 
reasonably sure the diagnosis of hyperthyroidism of a nuld type. 
Simple thyroid enlargements, with no evidence of oversecretion, were 
present in 5 persons. Speech defects were present in 3 persons. Syph- 
ihtic periostitis of tibia was found in 1 case. Residuals of old phlebitis 
of lower extremity were foimd in 1 instance. One individual had had 
the right thigh amputated at the middle, at the age of 11 years; 1 
had an old imunited fracture of the clavicle. 

Alcohol and drug habits. — ^Thirty-four subjects gave a history of 
steady drinking over considerable periods, or spree drinking; 27 gave 
a history of drinking small amounts of Uquor ''occasionally," but of 
never being intoxicated; and 30 denied the use of alcohol at any time. 
Seven had used both alcohol and morphine, at times simultaneously, 
at times alternately. One gave a history of having used morphine, 
cocaine, and alcohol; one, alcohol and paregoric. Seventeen were 
addicted to the use of cigarettes. 

It seems certain that at the time of the examination, none of these 
persons was uUng narcotics. Their discontinuance of the habit seems 
in almost every case to have been directly the result of the anti- 
narcotic laws recently put into effect. 
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It was rather surprising how easily those who were addicted to 
the use of drugs got along without them when they realized that it 
was practically impossible to obtain a further supply, 

4. Mental Ezamination. 

There are set forth below the results of the psychometric examina- 
tion, carried out in accordance with the Goddard revision of the 
Binet-Simon scale. These tests were supplemented by questions of 
wider scope covering the subjects' general knowledge. 

In the following table each individual is recorded as making that 
Binet age to which she came the nearest; for example, one making 
& Binet age of 10.6 years would be recorded as making 11 years. 

Table XXXI. — Record of Binet tests. 



w. 


Chronological age. 


Tested mental age (years). 


p 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


17to20 




1 


2 

4 
3 

1 
1 
2 


7 

10 
4 


2 

4 
2 


4 

9 
2 
2 

1 
2 


5 


21 to 25 


12 


» 26to30 


1 

1 
1 


7 


31 to 35..... 


2 


3Ato40 


1 
1 


1 


3 


41 to 45 


1 


46 to 53 - 




1 


















TotaL... 


4 


13 


23 


9 


20 


31 







Arranged in different form, the results can be shown as follows: 

Number of 
subjects. 

Of Binet age under 10 years 40 

Of Binet age of 10 and under 12 29 

Of Binet age of 12 years or more 31 

For the purpose of grouping these 100 subjects from a psychiatric 
standpoint, the following classification was adopted: 

Table XXXII. — Psychiatric classification. 

Numbo* of 
cases. 

Feeble-minded 38 

Constitutional inferiority ■. 43 

Epileptic with intellectual deficiency ' ; 1 

Allied to epilepsy 2 

Dementia prsecox 1 

Normal (probably) 7 

Unclassified 8 

Those classified as inherently feeble-minded were so diagnosed 
only after a consideration of all the available facts in connection 
with each individual, including early environment, educational 
opportunities, medical history, physical examii^ation, general and 
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any special knowledge; with all information obtained from tlie 
Binet-Simon examination. 

The Binet ages of these 38 feeble-minded persons ranged between 
7 and 9.6 years. In this group several persons were the subjects 
of syphihs; several had been more or less addicted to the use of 
alcohol; and 1 had been a morphine habitu6; but it is not believed 
that these factors played any important r61e in determining their 
present intellectual status. The group included 4 pairs of sisters, 
and 1 individual whose sister was classified as constitutionally 
inferior. 

The relative incidence of gonorrheal infection, and alcohol and 
drug addiction, was slightly lower in the feeble-minded than in those 
classified as constitutionally inferior, while the incidence of syphilis 
was equal in the two groups. 

Those individuals classified as constitutionally inferior or of 
psychopathic constitution came from environments which mdght 
be considered to range from fair to good, from which might be 
expected to come average, citizens. However, all these persons 
apparently were indifferent in school work, more o]r less inefficient 
in their occupations, with rather frequent changes for no very good 
reason, and often idle for varying periods. All showed at one t)r 
more times in their lives bad social reactions, such as prostitution, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, thievery, forgery, neglect or desertion 
of children, and certain other offenses. They showed a change- 
ability and irresponsibility, with a certain lack of foresight and 
judgment. On the Binet-Simon scale their mental ages ranged 
from 10.2 to 12 years. 

It is probable that in this group belong many of the so-called 
'^ degenerates,'' but it seems better to consider such persons as 
having some degree of defect in development, rather than as having 
degenerated. Two individuals in the above group had recently been 
given a Binet examination by a psychologist and had been graded as 
''taentally normal" merely on the basis of making a grade of 12 
years or more. Both of tliese individuals had been prostitutes for 
several years. They were addicted to the use of morphine and alco- 
hol, and paregoric and alcohol, respectively. Each had been arrested 
more than once. One had served a term for grand larceny and the 
other for petit larceny. 

It is beheved that these cases well illustrate the necessity that 
those persons who carry out only psychometric tests confine them- 
selves to merely a statement as to their findings in this respect, 
rather than attempt any general statements as to the subjects' 
mentaUty. 
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5. Types of Personality. 

One subject was classified as a case of epilepsy, with defect. Her 
mother and sister had had convidsions for many years, and the 
subject herself had had spasms in childhood, and later suffered 
frequent losses of consciousness. She displayed a marked inability 
to learn well at school and had a violent temper, having once killed 
a man by striking him in the head with a hatchet, and at another 
time having been arrested for trying to cut her husband's throat. 
She made a Binet age of 8.8 years. 

Two subjects were classijSed as cases allied to epilepsy, on the 
ground of egoistic make-up so marked as to have interfered with 
normal adjustment practically all their lives. They probably were 
both somewhat subnormal intellectually. 

One individual was classified as a case of dementia prsecox. Her 
father was alcohoUc, sexually ixumoral, and had been twice admitted 
to a State hospital with what were apparently manic attacks. A 
sister had also been in a State hospital with a manicUke attack. 
The subject herself, 17 years of age, had reached the second year 
of high school, where she was an average student. About one year 
previous to our examination she was said to have had a "break- 
down,'' that is she gave up her work, was quiet and self-absorbed, 
and at times irritable, but the mother could give no more details. 
About eight months later, immediately alter her marriage, she was 
said to have been very 'talkative and argumentative" for a time. 
These attacks seem to have been a depression and elevation, respec- 
tively, but we know too little to be confident about their exact 
nature. During this period she was caught practicing some sexual 
perversions on her 15-year-old brother-in-law. She gave a history 
of having been first sexually ijmxxoral about the age of 16. She was 
married about November, 1918, to a soldier, and when he returned 
to camp she went part of the way with him. After separation she 
fell in with some soldiers on the train with whom she drank and 
was sexually intimate. Then followed a period of about two or 
three months in which she engaged in prostitution, often practiced 
perversions, was at times alcoholic, and was arrested three times. 
It seems quite probable that during this period of excesses she was 
in a mild maniclike excitement, but this is not definitely known. 
At the time of this exaxnination she was already in jail and was, 
no doubt, mildly elated. She was alert, quick, smiling, and sponta- 
neously talkative, but quite clear and accurate in all her statements. 

After being in jail a few^days she was found to have gonorrhea. 
When she realized that an indefinite and probably long period of 
quarantine lay before her, she worried a good deal, and in a few 
days developed a quite marked manicUke attack. During this 
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attack she gave vent to much crude sexual material, many infantile 
ideas, prominent among which was a belief that she was pregnant 
by a negro, upon whom she had practiced fellatio, and later this 
colored fetus had changed into a blackbird and gone out from her 
body. Much of her scattered and symboUc productions were under- 
standable in connection with the clear history she had given prior 
to the full development of the psychosis. After having been under 
observation for about a jxxonth she was comxnitted to a State hos- 
pital as a case of dementia prsBcox. 

In this case we have a person with a bad paternal heredity, herself 
for many years somnambuhstic and the subject of frequent night- 
xnares. Nothing is known in regard to an elation in connection 
with her ixumoraUty at the age of 16, but there occurred two later 
definite manicUke attacks, during which she engaged in excesses of 
various kinds, maUgnant symptoxns appearing apparently in con- 
nection* with the prospect of an indefinite period of detention facing 
her. 

Seven individuals were classified as of probably normal make-up. 
This classification was made on the basis of the reasonably frank, 
open personaUty, with a considerable degree of insight in regard to 
their situation and position in society, with no evidence of inherent 
intellectual defect, and this in all cases in the face of unusually bad 
environment and lack of ordinary opportunities. While these per- 
sons presented defective moral reactions in varying degrees, it 
seems probable that bad environment was the determining factor. 

Eight' individuals were placed in an unclassified group on account 
of various interacting factors, which made it impossible to arrive at 
a fair estimate of personaUty. Brief comment on certain of these 
cases may be given here. Two women who were prostitutes were 
the daughters of prostitutes and had been in intimate contact with 
their mothers during their early years. They showed no definite 
intellectual defect. One woman who had been a.prostitute had used 
alcohol for about 12 years^ heroin, cocaine, and morphine alternately 
for about four years, and was the daughter of an alcohoUc prostitute. 
She showed some evidence of intellectual defect, but in the light of 
her environment and preyious alcohoUc and drug habits it is beUeved 
to be impossible to evaluate properly the various factors influencing 
her conduct. 

Two others of this unclassified group came from environments of 
ignorance and poverty, with an alcohoUc factor in one instance. 
These two persons did weU on intellectual tests. One was made an 
orphan before she was 4 years of age, after which she Uved in an 
orphanage and with various relatives untU about the age of 15 or 16. 
After that she suj^orted herself in various ways, in later years almost 
entirely by prostitution. She contracted syphilis five years previous 
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to this study, had used morphine for three years, and for over a year 
had drunk heavily. At the time of this study she had a 4 plus blood 
Wasseimann reaction and unequal pupils, which reacted pooiiy to 
Ught. She made a Binet age of 10 years. Here was clearly an end 
product, concerning whose personality practically nothing could be 
determined. 

Still another individual of the unclassified group, aged 42, gave a 
poor history of her previous life, made a Binet age of 7.8 years, could 
barely read and. write, had a 2 plus blood Wassermann reaction, 
negative spinal fluid Wassermann reaction, was slow and dull and 
slurred test words. Her history included a stillbirth about 24 years 
previously, followed by two miscarriages, but no other pregnancies. 
She stated that she had had* rather frequent losses of consciousness 
during most of her life, and during the four years immediately pre- 
ceding had frequently heard voices speaking of her as "that b^^ar, 
that drunkard, thief, and whore." At times she said she cursed 
people on the streets because of the voices. As a general rule, how- 
ever, she was not greatly troubled by these hallucinatory experiences. 
She might be r^arded as a feeble-minded epileptic who, late in Ufe, 
developed auditory hallucinations and whose long-standing syphi- 
litic infection was* of uncertain effect, if of any. The alcoholic man 
with whom she was living was unable to give any information except 
to confirm her statements in regard to the auditory hallucinations. 
The case is not clear. 

Finally, one woman, unclassified, aged 44, gave a history pf early 
poverty, little educational opportunity, prostitution since about the 
age of 23, of decidedly alcoholic habits for the past 15 or 16 years^ 
and of syphilis contracted 12 'years previously. For this she had 
had considerable treatment. At the time of the examination she 
was dull, contradictory, and evidently quite defective or deterio- 
rated. She presented no neurological signs except irregular pupils 
with sluggish light reaction. She had a negative blood Wassermann 
reaction, negative spinal fluid Wassermann reaction, globulin n^a- 
tive, and cell count of 10 cells per cm. It was not considered that a 
Korsakoff's syndrome could be diagnosed, and she seemed inost prob- 
ably an inherently defective person with some deterioration. 

Several other types of personality observed may be briefly men- 
tioned at this point. There were 3 individuals who could be regarded 
as the obtrusive or manic type of personality; that is, they were 
active, energetic, quick tempered, and were inclined to be quarrel- 
some and violent while under the influence of alcohol. However, in 
none of these persons could there be discerned a significant relation 
between the type of personality and prostitution. 

Five individuals examined presented a definitely seclusive make- 
up, their prominent traits being shyness and backwardness in both 
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childhood and adult life. They spoke of themselves as always being 
'* nervous," were usually quiet and unsociable except when under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs, had difficulty in securing and holding 
positions, had a tendency to have hallucinations, and displayed 
marked feelings of inferiority. 

One individual was observed who might be regarded as a fatuous 
type of personality. She was not seclusive, and she did well on the 
Binet examination, yet her conduct had been characterized at all 
times imder observation by a childish lack of judgment and an imma- 
ture sense of responsibility. 

It seems that the feeling of inferiority is found with great fre- 
quency in prostitutes, and it probably plays a considerable part in 
determining the individual to take up prostitution. It may at first 
seem siu*prising that a shy and bashful girl would engage in this life; 
but it is believed that this frequently occurs, and it is probably ex- 
plainable on the ground that the part of the female in prostitution 
is so nearly passive and requires the exercise of so little intelligence. 

In this study little consideration was given to the statement of any 
individual as to why she began sexual immorahty; practically all 
such statements probably represent a rationalization rather than the 
real reason. 



PART m. SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN THE MORAL 
DELINQUENCY OP GIRLS COMMITTED TO THE KANSAS STATE IN- 
DUSTRIAL FARM.' 

By Alice M. Hill, Special Agent of the Children's Bureau, United States D^>artm6nt of Labw. 

Editorial note. — In these studies of delinquents, the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor was Requested to have a representative make the sociological 
studies in Kansas, and Miss Alice M. Hill was detailed to this duty. 

1. General Cqnsideratioiis. 

PURPOSE; SCOPE, METHOD. 

Data in regard to the physical condition and mentaKty of a 
selected group of morally deUnquent girls having been secured by 
the Public Health Service, the Children's Bureau undertook a social 
study of those of the number — ^88, or 43 per cent of all — ^who were 
under 21 years of age on the date of conamitment. The purpose of 
this study was to discover the relationship between moral delin- 
quency in girls and personal characteristics, family characteristics, 
home conditions, and social surroundings; and to determine what 
social measures were available for prevention and correction. 

A considerable number of social data were obtained by the repre- 
sentative of the Public Health Service from official records, inter- 
views with the officials of the Kansas State Industrial Farm for 
Women, and personal interviews with the girls. Additional social 
data were secured by the agent of the Children's Bureau through 
personal visits to the homes, interviews with members of the families 
and friends, examination of court records, interviews with police 
and other public officials, and examination of the records of public 
and private social agencies. In some instances complete informa- 
tion could not be secured, because the girl's home was at such a 
distance from the industrial farm that satisfactory inquiry was 
not feasible. 

In certain sections of this report, data secured by the representa- 
tive of the Public Health Service in regard to the women 21 years 

1 Reprint from the Public Health Reports, vol. 35, No. 26, June 25, 1920; pp. 1601-1536. 
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of age and over have been used for purposes of comparison. Accu- 
rate information as to the early life of an individual is usually difR- 
cult to obtain after maturity has been reached; if the place of resi- 
dence has been changed several times^ sources of reliable informa- 
tion are not readily available. For purposes of clearness the term 
"girl" is arbitrarily used hereafter in this chapter to denote those 
delinquents under 21 years of age, and the term "woman" is used 
to denote those 21 years of age and over. 

RELATION OF DBMNQUENOY TO WAR CONDITIONS. 

The problem of the morally delinquent girl was first brought seriously 
to attention in Kansas by the number of such girls attracted to Riley, 
Geary, and Leavenworth coimties because of the presence in them of 
miUtary camps. Fifty-six of the 88 girls and 72 of the 118 women, 
or 62 pel' cent of all, were committed from these camp counties. 
But moral delinquency must not on this account be considered as 
due solely or mainly to abnormal war-time conditions. Many of 
the girls committed from the camp counties, whether residents of 
those counties or di*awn to them from elsewhere in Kansas or from 
outside the State, had long, been recognizably immoral. For the 
most part, the many girls who were committed from other counties 
in the State had been morally delinquent for years, though now com- 
mitted for the first time chiefly because of the opportunity afforded 
the authorities by the new health regulations.^ 

CHARGES UPON WHICH COMMITTED. 

The camp counties first attempted to cope with the situation by 
committing girls through the justice courts to the State Industrial 
Farm for Women at Lansing, the sentence being an indeterminate 
one of from 30 days to 6 months. This, however, did not cover 
the cases of girls whose delinquencies could not be proved in court, 
but who were sources of danger, and consequently on March 29, 
1918, the Kansas State Board of Health adopted certain rules and 
regulations whereby such girls might be quarantined. The girls 
committed through the courts, though arrested on various charges, 
were all infected with one or more venereal diseases. 

Five-eighths of the 88 girls and about five-eighths of the 118 
women were committed by health oflSicers for quarantine, and only 
three-eighths upon court charges. This proportion is merely an 
indication of the variation in methods of commitment in the several 
counties, certain counties committing upon court charges only, 
others for quarantine, and still others both upon court charges and 

1 Bulletin of the Kansas State Board of Health, No. 3, voL 14, p. 41, Topeka, Kans., March. 191S. 
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for quarantine. Of the 33 girls committed by a court, 14 were 
committed for vagrancy, 10 for prostitution, 8 for adultery, and 
1 upon another charge. Two girls committed by a court were held 
for quarantine upon the expiration of their sentences. Of the 
45 women committed by a court, 17 were committed for vagrancy, 
10 for prostitution, 8 for adultery, 1 for both prostitution and 
adultery, and 9 upon other charges. Five women committed by 
a court were held for quarantine upon the expiration of their 
sentences. 

AGE AT COMMITMENT. 

Of the group of morally delinquent girls and women examined 
by the representative of the Public Health Service, 88, or 43 per 
cent, were xmder 21 years of age at commitment. Fourteen per 
cent of all were under 18 years of age and 29 per cent were from 
18 to 20, inclusive. One. girl, the youngest, was but 14. Of the 
118, or 57 per cent, who were 21 years of age or over at the time of 
their conmiitment, 91 were xmder 31 years. The following list 
shows the age at commitment: 

Age at commitment: Number. 
Total. , 206 

14 years 1 

15 years ^ 6 

16 years 6 

. 17 years 16 

18 years 22 

19 years. 19 

20 years. ^ 18 

21-30 years 91 

31-40 years 20 

41-50 years 6 

51 years and over 1 

These figures indicate that immorality among women is largely a 
problem of the girl or younger woman. The need for early pre- 
ventive work is evident from the figures, especially in view of the 
fact that many of the girls and women were already seasoned 
offenders at the time of the commitment under consideration. 

RAGE AND NATIVITY. 

Sixty-six of the 88 girls were white, 19 were Negro, and 3 were 
Indian.^ Of the 118 women, 76 were white, 40 Negro, and 2 Indian. 
It is interesting to note that while the Negro females in Kansas 
constituted only about one- thirtieth of the tgtal female population 
of the State,^ over one-fifth of the girls and over one-third of the 
women under consideration were Negroes. 

1 As Indians ar« classed those having 50 per cent or more of Indian without Negro blood. 
* U. S. Census, 1910, vol. 2. Population, Reports by States, p. 670. 
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In the region studied, moral delinquency is almost entirely a 
problem of the native-bom; but the population of this region is 
chiefly native-bom. Eighty-six of the 88 girls included in this 
study were bom in the United States. One of the 19 Negro girls 
was born in Cuba, and one of the white girls was bom of foreign 
parents while they were on the voyage to Canada. One hundred 
and fourteen of the 118 women were known to have been bom in 
this country, 1 was bom in England, 1 in France, and for 2 others 
nativity was not reported. 

Table XXXIII gives the nativity of the girls and women accord- 
ing to the nativity of the parents. J n 10 instances both parents were 
foreign-bom. Nine (4 girls and 5 women) had parents one of whom 
was foreign-bom. 

Table XXXIII. — Nativity ofddvnquent girls and women by nativity of parents. 



Nativity of parents. 



Total 

Both native 

Both foreign 

One native, other foreign. . 
One native, other not re 

ported 

Neither reported 



& 



206 



140 

10 

9 

19 
28 



Delinquent girls and women. 



Under 21 years of age. 



I 



88 



66 
6 
4 

4 

8 



Nativity. 
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42 
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3 
2 

2 
2 
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32 
1 
2 

2 
5 



t3 



s 

o 
1^ 
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21 years of age and over. 



118 



74 
4 
5 

15 
20 



Nativity. 



\4 
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24 

"2 

5 
6 



76 



49 
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3 

10 
11 
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QQfl.d 
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USUAL PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND COUNTY FROM WfflCH COMMITTED. 

The term **usual place of residence'' as used in this report means 
the last place in which residence was maintained for at least six 
months — the requirement for a legal settlement in Kansas.^ Fifty of 
the 88 girls included in the study were known to have had their 
usual place of residence in Kansas^ 30 in other States, and 1 in Cuba; 
and the usual place of residence of 7 was not reported. Fifty-nine 
of the women were known to have had their usual place of residence 
in Kansas and 45 in other States, and the usual place of residence 
of 14 was not reported. In other words, 59 per cent of those whose 
usual place of residence was known lived in> Kansas. 

The largest number of moral delinquents coming from any one 
State other than Kansas — 17 girls and 22 women, 19 per cent of the 

t Bulletin of th« U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sumnuu-y of State Laws Relating to the Dependent Classes, 
1913, p. 9i, Washington, 1914. 
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total — ^were known to have had their usual place of residence in 
Missouri. Moreover, all these women, and all but one of these 
girls, were known to have last maintained a residence in Missouri 
for at least 12 months, thus answering the requirement for a legal 
settlement in Missouri. The girls and women whose usual place of 
residence was in another State where the requirements for legal 
settlement are the same, also had maintamed a residence in that 
State for at least 12 months. The other States from which girls 
and women came required a residence of but six months or less for a 
legal settlement.^ 

Table XXXIV gives the counties from which girls and women were 
committed, together with their usual place of residence. 

Table XXXIV. — Counties fr(mi which delinquent girls and women were 'committed, by 

usual place of residence. 



Usaal place of residenoe. 



Total. 



CampOooBty 

Oti&er Kansas county 

Eiazisas — county not reported. 

Adjoining Stated 

other State 

other country 

Not reported 



Girls. 



Total. 



88 



14 
36 



27 
3 
1 

7 



C<Hnr 

mitted 
from 
camp 

counties. 



56 



14 
9 



24 
3 
1 
5 



Com- 
mitted 
from 
other 
counties. 



32 



27 
'*3 



Women. 



TotaL 



118 



20 
34 

5 
39 

6 



14 



Com- 
mitted 
from 
camp 
counties. 



72 



20 
5 
2 

29 
4 



S12 



Comr 

mitted 

from 

other 

counties. 



46 



29 
3 

10 
2 



1 Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Colorado. 

s Usual place of residence of one known to be outside <A Kansas. 

In the cases of only 3 girls who were committed from other than 
camp counties was the usual place of residence known to be other 
than Kansas, and these 3 came from an adjoining State. The usual 
place of residence of 2 girls who were committed from other than 
the camp counties was not reported. Of the 46 women who were 
sent from other than camp counties, only 12 were known to have 
had their usual place of residence in a State other than Kansas; 
for two of the others the usual place of residence was not reported. 

From only 19 of the 105 coimties in Kansas were girls or women 
committed to Lansing for sex offenses. This should not be taken 
as indicatuig the absence of the problem in the other coimties, but 
as signifying chiefly that Kansas as a whole has not been aroused 
to the necessity for controlling moral delinquency. The chief of 
police of a city of over 10,000 inhabitants stated that he knew his 



1 Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, Summary of State Laws Relating to the Dependent Glasses, 
1913, pp. 21, 37, 86, 141, 153, 160, 168, 199, 231, 272, 276, Washington, 1914. 
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city to contain a considerable number of immoral girls and women, 
but that the health officer refused to cooperate with him in handling 
the situation and that the most he could do alone was to run them 
out of town and hope that they would go to some other county 

from which they would be committed. 

« 

LENGTH OF BESIDENGE IN KANSAS AND IN COUNTY OF COMMITMENT. 

The exteiit to which moral delinquency is a problem of the State 
in which they were taken into custody is further shown by the 
length of time these girls and women spent within the State. Table 
XXXV gives the length of residence in Kansas, by the type of the 
county from which they were committed. A total of 42 had always 
lived within the State. Fifty-eight others had lived there 10 years 
or more; this includes one who had lived in the State at least 21 years 
and one, at least 31 years. Thirteen had lived in the State 5 years 
and less than 10; ten, 1 year and less than 6 years; and twelve, 6 
months and less than 1 year. Seven others for whom a definite period 
of residence was not reported were known to have lived in the State 
more than 6 months, making a total of 142 girls and women who 
had lived there thus long in the course of their lives, though only 
109 were known to have had their usual place of residence there. Ctf 
the 46 known to have been in the State less than 6 months, all but 9 
were committed from camp counties. 

Table XXXV. — Length of residence of delinquent girls and women in Kansas ^ by type of 

county from which committed. 





Delinquent girls and women. 




Total. 


Under 21 years of age. 


21 years of age and over. 


Length of residence in Kansas. 


Total. 


Committed from— 


Total. 


Committed from— 




Camp 
counties. 


Other 
counties. 


Camp 
counties. 


Other 
counties. 


Total 


a06 


88 


66 


32 


118 


72 


46 






JLess tban 1 week 


12 

7 

9 

8 

12 

10 

13 

56 

42 

37 


7 

1 

5 

5 

4 

3 

7 

22 

23 

11 


7 




5 

6 

4 

3 

8 

7 

6 

34 

19 

26 


4 

6 
4 
2 
7 
4 
1 

16 

10 

*18 


1 


1 week and less than 1 month 


1 
1 




1 month and less than 3 


4 

5 
4 




3 months and less than 6 


1 


6 months and less than 12 




1 


1 year and less than 6 


3 
5 
8 
9 
S6 


3 


6 years and less than 10 


2 
14 
14 
16 


K 


10 vears and lesa than lifetime 

Liifetmie 


18 

Q 


Not reported 


<8 







1 Including one in State less than 1 month; one, 4es8 than 3 months. 
> Including one in State less than 4 months; one. some years. 

* Including one in State a short time; two, transient; one had been in State some years at a previous time, 
but at present time, one week; one, less than 1 month in State; two, at least 4 weeks; one, at least 2 months; 
one, less than 6 months; one, at least 22 months; one, at least 7 years; one, at least 21 years; one, at least 31 
years. 

* Including one in State less than 1 month; one, less than 2 months; one, 1 month and less than 6; one, 
4 months or less; one, over 2 years; one, over 3 years. 

2554**— 20 i 
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For 30 of the 88 girls the usual place of residence was the county 
of commitment. Of these, all but 5 were known to have lived for 
5 years or more in the coimty. Eight had lived there always; 11 
had lived there from 10 to 19 years, inclusive; and 6 had lived there 
from 5 to 9 years, inclusive. For 42 of the 118 women the usual 
place of residence was the county of commitment. The women had 
migrated considerably more than the girls, but it was known that 
at least 29 of them had lived 6 years or more in' the county of com- 
mitment. Three had always lived in the county; one, 27 years of 
age, had lived there since a baby; 11 others had lived there 20 years 
or more; 9 from 10 to 19 years, inclusive; and 5 from 5 to 9 years, 
inclusive. 

TYPE OF LOCALITY IN WHICH USUAL HOME WAS MADE. 

The state of Kansas is largely rural, having only 4 cities over 
20,000 in population and only 22 others over .5,000 at the last State 
census.^ Although the inhabitants of these cities formed but 26 
per cent of the total population of Kansas in 1915, 47 of the 66- 
girls and 81 of the 99 women who had homes and for whom the type 
of locality in which the usual home was made was reported, lived 
in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants. In Kansas, cities of this size may 
be termed commercial centers and, as such, present greater oppor- 
tunities for immorality than do the smaller places. Only 12 girls and 
13 women came from smaller commimities and 7 girls and 5 women 
from rural districts. However, though the cities have a preponder- 
ance of the moral delinquents, it is very probable that when the rural 
districts and towns begin to give more attention to the problem of 
moral delinquency it will be found that this preponderance is much 
less than it now appears to be. Five of the 50 girls whose usual 
residence was in Kansas had no homes, but of the remaining 45, 
33 lived in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, 7 in smaller communities, 
and 4 in rural districts, and the locality in which 1 lived was not 
reported. Of the 59 women whose place of residence was Kansas, 
47 lived in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, 7 in smaller communities, 
and 2 in rural districts, and the localities in which 3 lived were not 
reported. Table XXXVI gives the type of locality in which the girls 
and women usually lived, together with usual place of residence. 

1 Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the Quarter Ending December, 1915, Topeka, 
Kana., pp. 3-i. 
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Table XXXVI. — Type of locality and State in which delinquent girls and women 

ustially resided. 





Delinquent girls and women. 




Total. 


Under 21 years of age. 


21 years of age and over. 


Type of locality. 


Total. 


Usual residence. 


Total. 


Usual re»idenoe. 




Kansas. 


Else- 
where. 


Not re- 
ported. 


Kansas. 


Else- 
where. 


Not re- 
ported. 


Total 


206 


88 


50 


31 


7 


118 


50 


46 


13 






Commercial center * 


128 
25 
12 
29 
12 


47 
12 
7 
12 
10 


83 

7 

4 
1 
5 


13 
5 
3 
6 

4 


1 

5' 

1 


81 
13 

5 
17 

2 


47 
7 
2 
3 


32 
6 
3 
4 
1 


2 


SmaUer commmiity 




Rural 




Not reported 


10 


No usual place of residence . . . 


1 



^ Cities of over 5,000 inhabitants are here termed commercial centers. 

2. Personal Characteristics. 

Every one of the 88 girls included in the study was morally 
delinquent — amoral delinquency being the basis of the study. One 
girl was first sexually delinquent at the age of 6. Two were first 
immoral at 11, 3 at 12 or earlier, 7 at 13 or earlier, 10 at 14 or earlier, 
13 at 15 or earlier, 14 at 16 or earlier, 6 at 17, 6 at 18 or earlier, and 
4 at 19. The age when first immoral was not reported for 22 of the 
girls. 

Of the 58 girls for whom the information was secured, 49 were 
reported as having been paid either in money or gifts, and 9 were 
definitely reported as having never been immoral for gain. 

Delinquency of a sexual nature is seldom without lamentable 
concomitants, such as abnormal mentality, alcoholism, incorrigibility, 
thievishness, and other antisocial characteristics. This is clearly 
shown by the list which follows: 

Normal mentally 39 

Alcoholic 1 

Alcoholic, incorrigible, and runaway 1 

Alcoholic, incorrigible, and of otherwise poor character * 1 

Alcoholic and of otherwise poor character 1 

Incorrigible - 1 

Incorrigible, thievish, untruthful, runaway, and of otherwise poor character. . 1 

Incorrigible, untruthful, and runaway 1 

Incorrigible, and of otherwise poor character 4 

Untruthful 3 

Untruthful and runaway 1 

Runaway and of otherwise poor character 2 

Of otherwise poor character 9 

Of good character so far as known 13 



s By the phrase "otherwise poor character'' is meant the exhibiting of other antisocial characteristics, 
among which may be cited: Deserting husband, profanity, vulgarity, extreme irritability, extreme egoism. 
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Feeble-minded 20 

Alcoholic, runaway, and of otherwise poor character 1 

Alcoholic and of otherwise poor character 2 

Guilty of assault and of otherwise poor character 1 

Incorrigible, untruthful, runaway, and of otherwise poor character 1 

Incorrigible, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character 2 

Incorrigible and untruthful 1 

Incorrigible and of otherwise poor character 3 

Untruthful 1 

Bunaway 2 

Of otherwise poor character 3 

Of good character so far as known 3 

Feeble-minded and epileptic 1 

Incorrigible, thievish, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character 1 



Epileptic 2 

Alcoholic, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character 1 

Untruthful 1 



Indefinitely epileptic 3 

Alcoholic, incorrigible, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character 1 

Of otherwise poor character 2 

Constitutionally psychopathic inferior. 21 

Alcoholic, guilty of assault, thievish, runaway, and of otherwise poor char- 
acter 1 

Alcoholic, incorrigible, thievish, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character . . 1 

Alcoholic and of otherwise poor character 1 

Incorrigible 2 

Incorrigible, guilty of assault, thievish, and of otherwise poor character 1 

Incorrigible, guilty of assault, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character. .... 1 

Incorrigible, thievish, and runaway 1 

Incorrigible, untruthful, runaway, and of otherwise poor character 2 

Incorrigible, untruthful, and runaway 1 

Incorrigible, untruthful, and of otherwise poor character I 

Incorrigible, runaway, and of otherwise poor character 2 

Incorrigible and of otherwise poor character 3 

Untruthful and of otherwise poor character 1 

Of otherwise poor character 2 

Good so far as known 1 

Mental disorder unclassified 2 

Incorrigible 1 

Good so far as known 1 

It is significant that only about three-sevenths of the girls, 39 
among 88, were normal mentally. Of the 49 who deviated from the 
normal, 20 were feeble-minded; 1, feeble-minded and epileptic; 2, 
epileptic; 3, indefinitely epileptic; and 21, constitutionally psycho- 
pathic inferiors. Undoubtedly the greater portion of gross moral 
delinquency would be prevented if adequate provision were made 
for the care and control of the mentally abnormal. 

It is evident from the above list that moral delinquency is but one 
expression of a personality which finds outlets in other forms of anti- 
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social conduct as well, and that, therefore, a program for the preven- 
tion of moral delinquency must include efforts toward prevention of 
delinquency in its other aspects. Only 18 of the giris were, aside 
from being immoral, otherwise of good character so far as known, and 
information in regard to 10 of these was incomplete. It is interesting 
to note that though this group constituted about one-fifth of all the 
girls, one-third of those of normal mentality fell within it. In other 
words, 13 of these 18 girls were normal mentally; and of the 49 who 
were not of normal mentality, only 5 were, aside from being immoral, 
of otherwise good character so far as known. 

3* Home and Hereditary Influences. 

TYPE OF HOME. 

Abnormal living conditions would seem to have played a large part 
in causing the deUnquency of the girls included in this study. At 
the time of arrest, only 16 of the 88 girls were known to be living in their 
parental homes and only 4 in their step-parental homes. Five girls 
were bving with relatives, and 1 was living in a home of her own. 
Sixty girls were known to be living absolutely independently of any 
home ties. Of these, 4 were living with friends, 12 were in hotels, 23 
in rooming or boarding houses, 1 at her place of employment, and 
3 had no homes at all; for 17 others the exact type of home was 
not reported. Nothing as to the type of home was reported for 2 
girls. 

The type of home at commitment is not so significant as the type of 
usual home. Less than half the girls usually lived in their parental 
homes. Table XXXVII gives the type of usual home of the girls by 
age at commitment. 

Table XXXVII. — Type of usual home of delinquent girls, by age at commitment. 





Total. 


Delinquent girls. 

• 






Type of usual home. 


Age at commitment 


• 






14 


15 
6 


16 


17 
16 


18 
22 


19 


20 


Total 


88 


1 


6 


19 


18 






Parental 


41 

13 

8 

4 

2 

1 
1 
1 
9 
8 


1 


3 
2 


3 


6 
2 
1 
2 
2 


12 
4 

1 
1 


10 
2 
4 





Step-parontal 


3 


Owii liome 


2 


Relative's home 








1 


Foster home ..... 










Some of friend 










1 




P-oomJng house ... 












1 


Orphanage .^ 






1 
2 










No home » j0 ..... 




1 


1 
3 


1 
3 


2 


2 


Kot reported 


3 
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A statement of a girPs mode of living at any one time does not 
give a true idea of the situation, for many of the girls had frequently 
shifted from one type of home to another. The following cases fur- 
nish illustrations of this: 

One white girl, constitutionally a psychopathic inferior, 17 years of age when com- 
mitted to the industrial farm, had lived with her parents until she was 6 years old. 
At this time the mother separated from the father because he drank to excess and was 
extremely Ul-tempered . A year later she divorced him on a chai^ of nonsupport. At 
the time of the separation this girl was placed out in a private fanuly, where she 
remained until the latter moved away from the city. Then, with two sisters and a 
brother, she was placed in an orphans' home. The mother did not think that the 
children were being properly taken care of there and allowed them to remain only 
three weeks. At the end of ttm time the girl was placed in a private boarding 
home, where she remained several months; then she went to live i^ith an old 
couple, with whom she remained about a year, or until three months after her 
mother had entered into a second marriage. From this time until two years prior 
to commitment she lived with her mother and stepfather. In April, 1916, she went 
to live with a sister in another town for two or three months, and then to another 
State for half a year with her father before returning home to her mother. In the 
autumn of 1917 she ran away from home, and from that time until her arrest her 
mother knew nothing of her whereabouts; but during this interval she migrated from 
one town or city to another, sometimes workiog, sometimes not. 

A feeble-minded white girl, who was 15 years of age at the time of her commitment, 
had had no real home since the death of her father six years before. Some time after 
the death of the father, her mother went to another city to work, leaving this girl 
with a sister and brother-in-law. The sister could not manage her, and at the end 
of about two years the mother placed her in an orphanage. She ran away from the 
orphanage, and the authorities refused to permit her return on Hie ground that her 
presence was bad for discipline. Then her mother placed her with a cousin in the 
country ) from whose home she also ran away. To a man who had given her a "lift'' 
toward the city for which she was bound she told such an unbelievable story that he 
took her to a rooming house and notified her relatives where she might be found. 
The mother then took the girl and kept her with her somethiog less tlum two years; 
but during this time they were frequently moving from the mining towns, where 
the mother 2ept house for her sons in winter, to the harvest fields, where she and 
the girl worked during the summers. About three months prior to commitment the 
girl went to stay with a sister on a farm, but about six weeks later she took up her 
abode with some other brothers and sisters in the camp town in which she was arrested. 

The mother of one mentally normal white gir] left the father, because of his 
alcoholism and extreme brutality, slightly less than seven years prior to the girl's 
commitment, and from that time the girl had had nothing which at all approxi- 
mated normal home life. The mother was unable to support all the family of children, 
and this girl with some of the others was left at 12 years of age with her father. His 
mother helped to take care of them. Because of her father's unnatural relations with 
her at this early age the sentiment of the community forced him to send her to a 
convent, from which she was removed a little less than two years later by her grand- 
mother. Afraid to stay with her grandmother because of her father's cruelty, she ran 
away to Kansas City, to her mother, who had sent her money for the trip. The mother 
was working and so could not give the girl the supervision she required, and in time 
the girl was committed to the industrial school, where she remained two years. About 
two months after her parole from this institution she married. During the subsequent 
15 months she lived sometimes alone with her husband, sometimes with him in her 
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mother's home, and sometimes apart from him. Finally he turned her out of their 
honie as a result of their disagreements, and she returned to her mother who. in the 
meantime, had remarried. It was in this home that she was staying at the time of 
her arrest. 

CONJUGAL CONDITION AND WHEREABOUTS OF PARENTS. 

Of the 88 girls included in the study, both parents of only 53 were 
living SO far as known. Both parents of 6 girls were dead, as were 
the mothers of 13 and the fathers of 16. In 32 instances the mother 
only was in the home, and in 9 the father only. Besides the 6 cases 
in which both parents were dead, there were 12 in which it was 
known that neither parent was maintaining the home. Divorce, 
the fact that the father had never married the mother, and various 
other reasons accounted for the absence of the mother or father in 
these cases. In 3 instances it was not known whether a home was 
being maintained. Table XXXVIII gives the whereabouts of the 
parents of the girls. 

Table XXXVIII. — WhereahouU of parents of delinquent girls. 



Whereabouts of 
mother. 



TotaL 

At home 

Not at hcune 

Dead 

Desertm^: 

Divorced , 

In correctional institu 

tion 

Otherwise away 

Unknown , 

Not reported , 

Not reported , 



DeUnquent girU. 



I 



88 



58 
28 



19 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 



Whereabouts of fother. 






35 



26 
9 



Not at home. 



I 



52 



32 
18 



11 



1 
4 

1 
1 
2 



I 



22 



12 




6 



o 



14 



13 
1 



M 






OQ 



2 
2 



1^ 



"Si 

i§ 



3 
2 



2 



U 



i Father unknown. 



Although 41 of the girls had usually Uved in their parental homes, 
in most cases these homes were by no means what might be termed 
normal, that is, with both the father and mother living in the home, 
the father supporting the family. Of this group of girls, only 24 had 
both parents living together in the home. In 12 instances, the 
mother only was in the home, and in the remaining 5, the father only. 
After one girl had left home, but prior to her coxumitment, her 
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mother, who had been divorced, remarried. The mother of another 
girl had left her home to travel about the country, and the girl, 
born out of wedlock, had no home to which she might return. The 
following list indicates the home situations where the girl's usual 
home was the parental home. 

Total 41 

Both parents in the home 24 

Mother only in the home 12 

Father dead 2 

Father dead, mother's consort deserting 2 

Parents separated. 2 

Parents divorced 2 

Parents divorced, mother a widow from later marria^ 1 

Father deserting 2 

Parents never married, mother separated from husband 1 

Father only in the home 6 

Mother dead 3 

Mother dead, father divorced from second wife 1 

Mother deserting 1 

In 11 of the 24 cases in which girls had both parents living in the 
home, the conditions were not what might be termed normal, for the 
mother was known to have a gainful occupation. In two of the 
instances where the mother was working, the father was not employed. 
In 10 of the 12 cases where the mother was the only parent in the 
home, the mothers were known to be employed, 5 as laundresses, 1 at 
day work, 1 as a maid, 1 in a restaurant, 1 as a dishwasher, and 1 as 
a proprietor of a boarding house. One mother was not employed 
at the time of the girVs commitment, but had previously con- 
ducted a roonodng hojuse. It was not known whether the twelfth 
mother was working or not. 

Of the 13 cases where both parents were living in the home and it 
was not known that the mother was assisting in the support of the 
family (6 in which it was known that the mother was not assisting, 
and 7 in which no report was secured), there were only 6 in which, 
so far as known, there was no detrimental mental or social character- 
istic attributable to one or both of the parents — ^in 3 of the 6 cases 
nothing whatever as to the characteristics of the parents being 
reported, though in 2 of them poor social characteristics were reported 
among the fraternity. In one other instance where the parents 
were reported to be of good character so far as known, poor character 
was reported among the fraternity. Of the 3 girls whose parents 
were reported i,o be of good character and among whose fraternity 
were poor social characteristics, 1 was feeble-minded and 2 were of 
normal mentality. Of the 3 whose parents and fraternity were 
both of good character so far as known, 1 was feeble-minded and 2 
were constitutionally psychopathic inferiors. The foregoing facts 
would seem to show that almost invariably morally delinquent 
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girls ai^ of abnormal mentality or oojne from homes where the 
parents or the homes are not normal. 

The usual home of 13- girls was step-parental. Both parents of one 
girl were dead at the time of the girl's commitment, and the girl made 
her home with her stepfather. In 2 of the other cases the mother had 
never married the father, the girl being bom out of wedlock, but had 
married another man. In 2, the mother had remarried after the 
father's death. In 1, the father had remarried after the mother's 
death. In the other 7 oases the parents had been divorced; in 5 of 
these the mother had remarried, and in 2, both parents, but in every 
instance the girl made her home with the mother. 

Eight gu^ usually Uved in homes of their own; 1 was a widow, 1 
separated from her husband, 1 lived with the father of her children as 
his common-law wife, and 5 were married. Of the husbands of these 
5 girls, 3 were of good character so far as known, 1 was immoral, 
and 1, immoral, alcohoUc, and otherwise deUnquent. In only 3 of 
the 8 cases in which the girl usually lived in a home of her own was 
a parent — ^in each instance the mother — maintaining a home to which 
the girl xnight return; in one of these cases the father had died and 
the mother had remarried, in another the parents were divorced, and 
in the third case the girl was of illegitimate birth and the parents had 
not married eaeh other, though both were married at the time of 
the commitmen^t. Both parents of 1 of the 8 girls had married a 
second time, though never divorced from each other, and neither 
maintained a home to which the girl might return. Both parents 
of 2 girls were dead. In the two cases where the mother was dead, 
the father's whereabouts was not reported; one of these girls was of 
illegitimate birth. 

Nine girls lived in foster homes, with relatives, with a friend, in a 
rooming house, or in an orphanage, and of these, only 3 were known 
to have a parent maintaining a home to which they might return; 
the parents of 1 girl were maintaining a home together; the parents 
of 1 girl were divorced, and the mother, who had remarried, was main- 
taining a home; and in the other instance the mother had died, the 
father had remarried and was maintaining a home. Both parents 
of 1 girl were dead. The mother of 1 was dead and the whereabouts 
of the father was not reported. The father of 1 girl was dead and 
the whereabouts of the mother unknown. In one case the father was 
dead and the mother was an inmate of a oorreotional institutioii. 
The parents of 1 girl had been divorced, the mother had remarried, 
and her second husband had deserted her. In one instance the 
whereabouts of neither parent was reported. 

In nine instances the girls had no homes. In four of these cases a 
parent of the girl was maintaining a home to which she might re- 
turn. In one of these four instances the mother had died and the 
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father had remained a widower; in one case the father had died and 
the mother had remarried ; in one the father had died and the mother 
had remained a widow; jand in one the parents had been divorced 
and the whereabouts of the mother was unknown. Both parents of 
one girl were dead. In one instance the father was dead and the 
mother had remained a widow, but had given up the home. In one 
of the three remaining instances in which the mother was dead, the 
father had remarried, but was not maintaining a home at the time of 
commitment; in one the father had remained a widower and was not 
maintaining a home; and in one the whereabouts of the father was 
unknown. 

There were eight cases in which the girl's usual home was not re- 
ported. In one of these instances the parents were maintaining a 
home together. The mothers of three girls whose fathers were dead 
were also maintaining homes, one mother having remarried, and the 
conjugal condition of two not being repoi*ted. In another instance 
the parents had been divorced, the mother had remarried and was 
maintaining a home, and the whereabouts of the father was not^ re- 
ported. Both parents of one girl were dead. The father of one 
girl was dead, and the whereabouts of the mother, a widow, was not 
reported. The parents of one girl had separated, the whereabouts 
of the father was unknown, and the whereabouts of the mother was 
not reported. 

Thus in only 15 of the 34 cases where a girl's usual home was not 
known to be parental or step-parental was a parent maintaining a 
home to which the girl might return. In 13 of these 15 instances 
one parent only was in the home; in only two were the parents living 
together. 

ECONOMIO STATUS. 

* 

Although it is recognized that moral delinquency occurs irre- 
spective of economic status, those girls who constitute a sufficient 
menace to the community to be placed under restraint usually come 
from families having small or insufficient incomes. Sixty-nine girls 
usually lived in parental or step-parental homes, in homes of tiieii 
own, or with relatives, foster parents, or friends. Information as to 
the economic status of these homes was secured in 52 instances. 
The homes of these 52 girls were roughly graded as ''high," ''ade- 
quate," "inadequate," and "low" as to economic status,^ the border 
line between fairly comfortable living and incomes insufficient to 
maintain a standard of comfort lying between "adequate" and "in- 
adequate." The term "high," which refers to a condition permit- 
ting more than relatively ordinary comforts, could be applied to only 
two homes, both being homes of white girls. The three homes 

1 The bAsia of the grading was the statement of the girl or a parent or the observation of the agent. 
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classed as "low'' — all homes of white girls — ^were practically de- 
pendent upon charity. Twenty-seven homes — the homes of 22 white 
and 5 Negro girls — were classed as "adequate"; while the homes of 
11 white and 9 Negro girls were classed as "inadequate." Thus the 
homes of 23 of the 52 girls who had family homes and for whom the 
information was secured maintained a low or an inadequate standard 
of hving. Table XXXIX gives the economic status oi the usual 
homes of the girls who lived in family homes. 

Table XXXIX. — Economic status of the usual Jiomes of the delinquent girls who lived in 

family homes. 





Delinquent girls. 


Typeofhoiue. 


Total. 


« 

Economic status. 


High. 


Adequate. 


Inadequate. 


Low. 


Not reported. 




White. 


White. 


Negro. 


White. 


Negro. 


White. 


White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total 


69 


-2 


22 


6 


11 


9 


3 


12 


3 


2 






Parental 


41 
13 

8 

4 
2 

1 


2 


13 
6 
2 
1 


2 
1 
2 


10 

1 


5 
3 
1 


3 


4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 




Step-narmtal 

Own Dome 




1 


1 


Relative's home 


1 


Foster home 












Home of friend 





































The occupations of the parents of the girls at the time of commit- 
ment may be taken as a further index of the financial situation in 
the families from which these girls come. At the time the girls were 
committed, the fathers of 22 were dead and the fathers of 4 were not 
employed; for the fathers of 29 others no report as to occupation 
waB secured. Of the remaining 33 girls, 14 (2 of whom were children 
of the same father) had fathers who were laborers or servants; 5, 
fathers who were semiskilled and 2, fathers who were skilled work- 
men; the father of 1 was a semipublic official; 2 had fathers who were 
employees of unspecified skill (1 being a railroad and the other a 
contracting company employee); the father of 1 was a junk dealer; 
6 had fathers who were farmers (at least. 3 of them being mere ten- 
ants), and 2, fathers who were otherwise proprietors. 

The mothers of 19 of the 88 girls had died before their daughters 
were committed ; the mother of 1 was in the Kansas State Industrial 
Farm; the mothers of 15 (1 of them being the mother of 2 girls) 
were not gainfully employed; and for 22 the occupation, if any, was 
not reported. The mothers of the remaining 30 girls were gainfully 
employed. Their occupations were as follows: 
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Number of 
Oooapatkm of mother. ' girls. 

Total 30 

Proprietor of boarding or lodging house or of light housekeeping quarters 4 

Clerk or kindred worker 2 

Skilled factory operative ' 1 

Semiskilled worker * 5 

Servant , 17 

Charwoman, cleaner, or laundress 12 

Other servant 5 

Not reported '. — 1 

FAMILT DEPENDENCY RECOBD. 

Of still greater interest than the findings as to economic status are 
the dependency records of the families of the girls included in this study. 
Information in regard to dependency was secured for the families 
of 63 — 47 white and 16 Negro — of the 88 girls. Of these, the families 
of 26 girls — 17 white and 9 Negro — ^were known to have received aid 
from private or public soiuxes or both. However, the statement that 
families of 26 girls received aid is undoubtedly an understatement of 
the actual condition of affairs among the entire 88, since no informa- 
tion on the subject was secured in regard to the families of 25 girls — 
19 white, 3 Negro, and 3 Indian — ^who lived in communities so far 
distant from the Kansas State Industrial Farm as to prevent satis- 
factory inquiry. The proportion known to have received aid is, 
however, unquestionably very much higher than that of individuals 
in the general population whose families have been obliged to seek 
material assistance. 

The public aid received by the f anulies considered in this report 
was in the form of regular payments and doles bestowed by the 
various commissioners of the poor, or such institutional care as was 
provided by the almshouse or orphans' home maintained at public 
expense. Private aid fell into two classes, that coming through 
agencies and that coming in an informal manner. Several of the 
larger cities in which the families of the girls resided maintained more 
or less organized private relief societies to which these families have 
been known. These societies gave the greater amount of the private 
agency assistance. Other help was given by children's homes, pro- 
viding temporary or prolonged care. Informal private aid assumed 
various forms. Friends, fellow church-members, other individuals, 
and at least one women's club gave money or provisions ; the children 
of a few families were informally placed out; and one family had 
received considerable assistance as a result of newspaper pubhcity 
at the time of the death of the father. 

1 Two girls were daughters of the same mother. 
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It is indicative of the relation between abnormal mentality, 
dependency, and moral delinquency that of the 26 delinquent girls 
whose families were known to have been recipients of aid, only 6 were 
normal mentally^ 10 being feeble-minded, 8 constitutionally inferior, 
1 having indefinite epilepsy, and 1 an unclassified mental disturbance. 

The following cases are illustrative of the conditions in those 
families which have sunk to the level of indigence: 

The family of a feeblerminded N^io girl, 18 yean of age, had first come to the atten- 
tion of the provident aasociation of the city in which she lived, nearly 10 years before 
her commitment to the industrial ixnn. The fomily had received assistance from the 
church and supplies from the county previous to its application to the private relief 
society. From that time the children of the family were constantly coming to the 
association to ask for clothing and groceries, and the family was also receiving frequent 
aid from the poor commission in the nature of groceries and coal. During tiiis period 
a brother served terms in the industrial school and in the penitentiary; a half-sister 
and brother-in-law acquired police court reputations; the father was arrested; and 
the girl herself was exi)elled from school for assault. The house in which they lived, 
most ramshackle, extremely dirty and in great disorder, looked as if it had been bmlt 
of materials rummaged from junk piles. The parents were apparently without normal 
interest in their children, the mother refusing to visit her son while he was in jail, 
though he sent for her. This girl and her younger sister associated with various dis- 
reputable characters, and the girl was pregnant when committed. 

The family of a white girl, aged 19, lived in a poor neighborhood at the edge of town. 
The house was in only fair repair and was very dirty. The household was run in hap- 
hazard fashion. The father, according to the mother, averaged a wage of $3 a day, 
but the mother could not manage to make this meet the ftunily needs. The provident 
association stated that it had provided the entire ftunily with clothing, which was put 
on and worn until it dropped off, and that during the winter and when there was sick- 
ness in the family, groceries and bedding were given. The father was reported to have 
a fftnall pension from another source. One brother of the girl was in an institution 
for the feeble-minded, a sister was venereally diseased and had given birth to a child 
out of wedlock, two other sisters had serious speech defects and appeared subnormal 
mentally, and the girl herself was feeble-minded. 

CHARAOTERISTIOS OF PARENTS. 

Mental. — ^Little information was secured as to the mentality of 
the parents of the 88 girld — 66 white, 19 Negro, and 3 Indian — 
included in this studj^ However, both parents of 2 white girls 
were reported as being of subnormal mentality; the father of 1 as 
insane and of another as of subnormal mentality; the mother of 1 
as insane, the mothers of 3 as subnormal mentally, and of 5 as being 
peculiar mentally. The father of 1 Negro girl was reported insane 
and the father of 2 Negro girls was considered peculiar. The 
mother of 1 Negro girl was diagnosed feeble-minded, the mother of 
another was reported insane, and the mothers of 3 were reported 
as being subnormal mentally. One white mother, normal so far 
as known, and 1 Negro mother reported as subnormal each had 2 
daughters included in the study. 
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Social. — ^Iirformation as to the character of the mother or the 
father was secured for most of the girls, but in some instances infor- 
mation as to the character of both parents was not available. Both 
parents of 31 of the 88 girls were known to be of poor character, 
as was one parent of 25 more. In the list of detrimental charac- 
teristics noted, there were included immorality, illegitimate paren^ 
hood, alcoholism, addiction to drugs, a correctional institution record, 
a court record, cruelty, desertion, a history of other delinquency, and 
poor character not otherwise specified. Twenty-four girls had 
parents, one or both of whom were known to have been the parents 
of children bom out of wedlock, or to have other history of immor- 
ality. Two girls were the daughters of morally delinquent women 
included in the study made by the Public Health Service,^ and one 
other was the daughter of a woman who had been an inmate of the 
Kansas State Industrial Farm. Thirty-one girls had parents one or 
both of whom were alcoholic. The father of one girl was addicted 
to the use of drugs. One or both parents of 8 girls had correctional 
institution records prior to the girFs commitment; of 13, had other 
court records; of 10, were cruel; of 14, had deserted; of 15, had been 
guilty of some other delinquency; and of 36 girls one or both parents 
were of poor character not otherwise specified. In the number of 
instances in which nothing whatever was known of the character 
of the parents, all those for whom no detrimental characteristics 
were reported were classed as good. 

Below is given the character of the parents of the girls studied: 

Character of parents. Number of girto. 
Total 88 

Both mother and father of good character (so far as known) 32 

Both mother and isAher of poor character ^ 31 

Mother of poor character, but father of good character (so far as known) 6 

Father of poor character but mother of good character (so far as known) 19 

Although the conjugal condition of the parents of these girls has 
been discussed previously, a divorce in the history of a father or 
mother is for certain reasons again noted here. In a number of the 
cases under discussion in which divorce had occurred no informa- 
tion as to cause or offending party could be secured; it is thought, 
however, that, irrespective of cause, an indication of the situation 
in a home may be given by noting the presence of such a social malad- 
justment, because a condition in a home which eventually leads to 
divorce may exert a pernicious influence upon a child. In 19 cases 
the girl's parents had been divorced; and in 5, one parent had a his- 
tory of divorce in relation to a marriage prior to or subsequent to that 

> Because the commitment of one of these women occurred at the same time as her daughter's and of the 
other subsequent thereto, the correctional institution records of these two women were not included in the 
number given later of those having correcti(nial institution reords. 
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of which the girl of the study was an issue. In 4 of the instances in 
'which both parents had been divorced, they were classed above as 
being of good character eo far as known. 

The list of the social characteristics of their parents makes clear 
the fact that the great majority of the girls included in this study 
have been handicapped by lack of proper home training and disci- 
pline. One mother seemed astonished because the agent assumed 
that she might know what her children were doing when they were 
away from the house. Another mother stated that she had never 
spoken upon sex matters to her daughter imtil the latter, illegiti- 
mately pregnant, was about to give birth to a child. In general, the 
parents exercised little control over' and exhibited a deplorable lack 
of proper interest in their children. 

OHASAOTEBISTIOS OF BBOTHEBS AND SISTERS. 

The abnormality of the families of the girls imder discussion is 
further exemplified by the characteristics found among their brothers 
and sisters. Three girls had no brother or sister. Twelve girls were 
known to have had one or more brothers or sisters, but the charac- 
teristics of these were not reported. Information regarding frater- 
nity was not secured at all in 4 cases. Of the 69 cases in which in- 
formation concerning the characteristics of the brothers and sisters 
i^as secured, there were 22 in which, so far as known, no detrimental 
mental or social characteristic was present. 

In the fraternities of 4 girls, unfavorable mental characteristics 
alone were reported, and in 29, social alone. In 15 instctnces, detri- 
mental mental and social characteristics were combined. The varia- 
tions in degree and also in distribution of the detrimental social 
characteristics make it impossible to present the complete histories 
of brothers and sisters in tabular form, but the incidence of indi- 
vidual detrimental mental and social characteristics may be* shown. 

Three girls had a brother or sister who had been diagnosed feeble- 
minded — the feeble-minded brother of one girl being an inmate of 
the State school for the feeble-minded, and the sisters of two girls 
being at the Kansas State Industrial Farm. Seven girls had at 
least one brother or sister who was reported subnormal mentally. 
Epilepsy was noted twice and indefinite epilepsy once. Had it been 
possible for a psychiatrist to diagnose the mental condition of every 
brother and sister of each girl included in this study, many more 
instances of mental abnormality would undoubtedly have been 
foimd. 

Immorality was the social abnormality which occurred most 
frequently among the brothers and sisters of the girls. Twenty-seven 
girls had at least one brother or sister who had been guilty of immor- 
ality other than that involved in illegitimate parenthood, and 8 girls 
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had at least one brother or sister who was the parent of a child bom 
out of wedlock. A sister of one girl gave birth to a child by her own 
brother. Two girls in this study were sisters and two were half- 
sisters. In addition, two girls had sisters and one a half-sister among 
the women committed to the Kansas State Industrial Farm. Seven- 
teen girls had at least one brother or sister who had been in a cor- 
rectional institution, prior to the girl's commitment, and 19 had at 
least one with a court record. At least one brother or sister of 8 
girls was alcohoUc; of 6, a deserter; of 11, otherwise delinquent; of 5, 
a truant; and of 17, of otherwise poor character. 

GHABAOTEBISTIGS OP OTHEE RELATIVES. 

One girl had a relative, a girl inmate of the Kansas State Indus- 
trial Farm, who was diagnosed as feeble-minded. Ten girls had 
relatives who were insane; 5, relatives who were reported subnormal; 
and 3, relatives who were epileptic. 

AlcohoUsm was the detrimental social characteristic most fre- 
quently reported among the relatives. Twenty-one girls had rela- 
tives who were known to be alcoholic; 10, relatives who were iiomoral; 
1, a relative who was the mother of a child bom out of wedlock; 
4, relatives who had correctional institution records; 6, relatives who 
had court records; 1, a relative who was cruel; 3, relatives who were 
deserters; 5, relatives who Wjere otherwise delinquent; 1, a relative 
who was truant; and 8, relatives who were otherwise poor socially. 

CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OP FAMILY HISTORIES. 

The complex situations which existed among the immediate 

families and relatives of those included in this study defy complete 

presentation. It is interesting to note that 41 girls had one or more 

members of their immediate families or other relatives who were 

the parents of children bom out of wedlock or had other histories 

of immorality. At least one parent, brother, sister, or other 

relative of 40 girls was alcoholic; of 24, had a correctional institution 

record; of 26, had a court record ; of 10, was cruel; of 22, was a deserter; 

of 26, was otherwise delinquent; and of 46, was of otherwise poor 

character. The family situations portrayed in the following histories 

are illustrative: 

The parents of a feeble-minded girl, 20 years of age, who was committed to the 
Kansas State Industrial Farm on a vagrancy charge, lived in a thickly populated 
N^ro district which was reported by the police to be headquarters for the criminal 
element of the surrounding States. The girPs mother, said to be the "boss^' of the 
district, was immoral, but was not considered a prostitute. At the time of the inter- 
view she was crippled with rheumatism. The Either had been arrested once or twice 
for selling liquor, but had never been in serious trouble. The mother married at 14 
and her first child was bom at 15. In rapid succession she gave birth to 16 live-bom 
children and had one miscarriage. The first child, a girl, married but separated from 
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her husband. The second, a girl, divorced her first husband and later remarried. 
The third, a boy, was accidentally killed at 15 years of age. The fourth, fifth , and sixth, 
all girls, died in infancy or early childhood. The seventh, a girl, remarried after the 
death of her husband, from whom she had been separated. The eighth, a boy who 
early in life began to exhibit criminal tendencies, was, at the time of the study, in 
prison for highway robbery and burglary. The ninth, a girl, normal mentally, was in 
quarantine at the Kansas State Industrial Farm at the time this study was made; she 
had lived with a man for a number of years as his common-law wife and had also been 
arrested several times by the police for soliciting. The tenth, a boy, was involved in 
several delinquencies when young and was sent to the detention home but did not 
remain there long. The eleventh, a boy, who closely resembled in appearance the 
girl of the study, at the age of 17 was sentenced to the penitentiary for 20 years on a 
charge of first degree robbery; after serving a portion of his time he was paroled and 
later was shot and killed in a fight. The twelfth, a boy, was at 15 years of age impli- 
cated in a murder and was sent to the induskial school but escaped from there on a 
bicycle which he had stolen; at 18 he was shot and killed by a woman. The thirteenth 
child, feeble-minded, is the girl of the study. The fourteenth, a boy, was considered 
by the police to be the best member of the family ; his mother reported him to be much 
slower mentally than his sister, just mentioned; he had been arrested several times; 
once he was held in the dentention home and once sent to the State industrial school; 
at other times he was placed on probation. The fifteenth, a girl 16 years of age, has 
for a long time had a poor reputation. Subsequent to the commitment of her sister to the 
Kansas State Industrial Farm she was arrested on a charge of vagrancy, found to be 
syphilitic, and quarantined in a State other than Kansas; at the time of her arrest 
she stated that prostitution was her occupation. The last child was a boy of 13 years 
whose history was not secured. No information could be obtained for relatives outside 
the immediate family mentioned above. 

The parents of a white girl included in the study bore a good reputation in the town 
in which they lived. The father drank heavily before marriage but had not done so 
since. The mother had been in poor health for years. The paternal grandmother com- 
mitted suicide by hanging. The maternal grandfather was insane for 8 or 9 months 
before his death at 70 years of paralysis of the' throat. He had been thrice married, 
his first wife died and his second was divorced, his third being the maternal grand- 
mother, whose second husband he was. The maternal grandmother was married 4 
times. Death dissolved her first and second marriages. Her third and fourth hus- 
bands she divorced. A half-brother of the mother was married 3 times, each mar- 
riage ending in a divorce. Two cousins of the mother died of tuberculosis. There 
were only two children, the girl of the study and a boy, 5 years old, who liked inordi- 
nately to smoke cigars. 

Two girls included in the study were related, one being the niece of the other. 
When the former was an infant, her father deserted her mother and the mother divorced 
him; his death occurred a few years afterwards. Nothing is known of his people. 
Some time later the mother married another man whom she subsequently divorced. 
Four years prior to the girl's commitment the mother married a third time. The last 
husband deserted her about two and a half years later. The maternal grandfather and 
grandmother were first cousins. The former was alcoholic when younger. The 
mother in describing him said, "He doesn't know beans from 'punkins'." The 
mother, who had attended school for only two weeks, did not appear to have normal in- 
telligence. She married at 15 years and gave birth to 5 live-bom children besides one 
miscarriage of twins and one of a single child. Of the 5 live-bom (Children 2 died in 
infancy and 2 in early childhood. The fifth was the girl of the study. The mother o< 
the second delinquent girl mentioned above, who was also the maternal grandmother 
of the first, was illiterate; the grandmother was married 4 times; 3 husbands died 
and 1 was divorced. Two sisters and 1 brother died in infancy of spinal m.Quingitis, 

2554°— 20 6 . 
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Another brother died when only 2 weeks old. One sister had fits, and was considered 
subnormal mentally. Another, considered by a sister as weaker mentally than the 
sister diagnosed feeble-minded, gave birth to a child before her marriage. One 
brother had a juvenile court record for truancy and a reformatory record for theft. 
Other brothers were said to have been in trouble over the illegal possession of whisky 
and to have been in the reformatory for theft. 

4. Personal History. 

The environment and heredity which form the background of the 
girls included in this study, the more formal statistical data in regard 
to them, and their more especially personal characteristics have been 
discussed in previous sections of this part of these stndies. Further 
light is thrown upon the immorality of the girls by their school 
history, employment history,. and general social history. 

SCHOOL HISTORY. 

. Age and grade at leaving school, — So far as this study shows, the 
amount of schooling has apparently very little relation to immorality. 
Of the girls included in this study, less than one-fifth left school in a 
grade below the sixth, and only about one-fifth were under 14 years 
of age at leaving. Thirteen of the girls, or about one-seventh, did 
not leave school until after they had entered high school. No ac- 
curate figures as to the percentages of children leaving school in the 
various grades are available for Kansas or for a comparable territory, 
but it is probable that the figures as given above for the girls included 
in this study would not vary greatly from the figures for those in the 
general population if the latter were known. Table XL gives the 
age of the girls at leaving school together with the grade in which 
they last attended. 

Table XL. — Age at which delinquent girls left school by grade in which last attended 
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^ About 16 at leaving. 
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Regularity of attendance, — That 30 of the 54 girls for whom the mat- 
ter was reported were irregular in attendance for one reason or another, 
and that 12 of these and 8 others were known to have played truant, 
is significant. Seven-tenths of those known to have been irregular 
in attendance and three-fourths of those known to have played truant 
were of other than normal mentality. Irregidarity of attendance 
and truancy may be taken as symptoms of an abnormal condition 
either in the child's personality or environment, or both, and, as such, 
should be given careful consideration by teachers. Early diagnosis 
of the cause of the trouble, together with adequate treatment, may 
properly be expected to prevent a large amount of delinquency. The 
schools are valuable centers for comprehensive preventive work. 

Medical and psychological examinations of aU school children at 
periodic intervals would not only assist in bringing to light the root 
of the trouble in problematical cases but would also differentiate 
those children who, with tendencies unchecked, may be expected to 
become the delinquents and dependents of their own or other com- 
munities, but, under suitable training and guidance may, instead, 
become useful citizens. 

EMPLOYMENT HISTORY. 

Age at beginning work. — As might be expected from the fact that 
only two families of girls included in the study were reported as having 
high incomes, all but one girl had been gainfully employed. One 
began work at 9 years, 2 at 10, and 3 at 11. No information what- 
ever was secured as to when 13 of the girls were first gainfully em- 
ployed, but of the entire 88 it was known that 27, or slightly less than 
one-third, had been employed before reaching 14 years of age, and 
that 56, or about five-eighths, had begun work before reaching 16 
years. One girl of 17, included among those mentioned above, may 
scarcely be said ever to have been legitimately employed, for, since 12 
years of age she had persistently plied her trade of prostitution, and 
the minute amount of other gainful work which she had done had been 
in the nature of a side-line of her trade. Below are given the ages at 
which the girls were first gainfully employed: 

Age at which first gainfully employed. Number. 
Total 88 

9 years 1 

10 years 2 

11 years 3 

12 years * 8 

13 years 8 

14 years 11 

15 years 17 

16 years 10 



1 Including 1 who began as prostitute at 12 years. 
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Age at which first gainfully employed— Continued. Number. 

17 years '. 3 

18 years 1 

19 years 3 

20 years 1 

Never so employed 1 

Not reported. * 19 

Of the 27 girls who began gainful employment under 14 years of age, 
11 were known to come from families having a dependency record, 
and of the 29 beginning gainfid employment at 14 or 15 (including the 
one who began work at about 14) years of age, 12 came from families 
having a dependency record. Only 1 of the 18 girls beginning gainful 
employment at 16 years or over and only 2 of the 13 for whom age at 
beginning work was not reported came from families who had received 
aid. 

So far as the evidence furnished by this study was concerned no 
relation could be shown between the presence or absence of a de- 
pendency record in a girPs family and the fact that she was first 
morally delinquent prior to or subsequent to gainful employment. 
It is interesting to note that of the 55 girls for whom was reported 
the age at which legitimate gainful occupation was begun, with re- 
spect to the age at which the first known immorality had occurred, 13 
had been immoral before they had been gainfully employed, 12 were 
first immoral at the age at which they began work, and 30, or over 
half of the girls for whom these facts were reported, had been employed 
for a period before losing their chastity. 

Of the 13 girls who were first immoral prior to gainful employment, 
only 2 were normal mentally, 4 were feeble-minded, and 7 were diag- 
nosed as constitutionally psychopathic inferiors. Of the 12 for whom 
the first known immorality occurred at the age at which gainful em- 
ployment was begim, 6 were normal mentally, 2 were feeble-minded, 
and 4 were constitutionally inferior. Of the 30 whose first moral 
delinquency occurred subsequent to gainful employment, 15 were 
normal mentally, 7 were feeble-minded, 5 were constitutionally 
inferior, 1 was epileptic, 1 had indefinite epilepsy, and 1 had an un- 
classified mental disorder. 

It is difficult to judge the extent to which economic pressure may be 
considered the primary cause of early transgression on the part of 
th^se girls. Probably very few girls, if any, who are of normal men- 
tality and in whose environment no abnormal condition other than 
that of a low income exists, would deliberately sell their virtue for a 
consideration. In other words, though it is probable that a number 
of girls continue in an immoral life because of the resulting additions 
to their incomes, it is very doubtful if the economic situation alone 

> Including 1 who began when "little"; 1, at 10 or 11; 3, "at 13 or earlier; 1, at about 14. 
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would be sufficient to break down the barriers of chastity. Rather 
is their delinquency a manifestation of social maladjustments inter- 
related as to cause and effect. 

Highest wage received in any position, — Some information as to the 
highest wage received was secured for 62 of the 88 girls, and of this 
number^ 18 never received as much as $7 a week. It is significant to 
note that only 4 of these 18 girls were normal mentally. Six were feeble- 
minded, 6 were constitutionally inferior, 1 was epileptic, and 1 had 
indefinite epilepsy. The type of mentality which is often a contrib- 
uting factor in immorality also makes the girl incapable of work mer- 
iting a higher wage. Eighteen of the girls included in the study were 
known to have received a wage of $7 but less than $10 a week, and of 
these, 8 were normal mentally, 4 were feeble-minded, 5 were constitu- 
tionally inferior, and 1 had an unclassified mental disorder. Twenty- 
one girls were known to have received a wage of at least $10 a week, 
and of these, 12 were of normal mentality, 4 were feeble-minded, 4 
were constitutionally inferior, and 1 was epileptic. Of 2 other girls 
known to have received at least $7 a week, 2 known to have received 
$7 a week and keep, and 1 known to have received at least $9 a week, 
4 were normal mentally and the other was feeble-minded. 

Types of occupations, — Reports were secured, as to the predominant 
occupation, by which is meant the occupation in which the girl had 
spent more time than in any other, of 74 of the 86 girls who had had 
legitimate occupations. Of the 74, 53, or nearly three-fourths, fell 
under the general census classification of ''servants," and of these 53, 
24, or nearly one-half, were waitresses. When it is considered that 
the girls whose predominant occupation was that of waitress formed 
almost one-third of all those included in the study whose legitimate 
occupations were known, and slightly more than one-third of the 
group 16 to 20 years of age, inclusive, while those girls in the latter 
age group who were employed as waitresses formed but 3.1 per cent 
of the total number of girls of the same age employed in Kansas in 
1910,^ it is evident that the occupation of waitress bears a close 
relationship to the question of immorality. It is doubtful, however, 
if this relationship is in very many instances a causal one. Much 
more does it seem probable that those girls who are immoral are 
drawn into the occupation because of its many opportunities for 
extending their delinquent activities. 

Table XLI gives the predominant occupations of the girls, together 
with their occupations at the time of arrest. 

lU. S. Census, 1910, vol. 4, Population, Occupation Statistics, p. 463. In 1910 there were 579 females 
employed as waitresses out of a total of 18,205 in the age group 16 to 20 years. 
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Table XLI. — Predominant occupation of delinquent girls ^ by occupation at time of 

arrest. 





Delinquent girls. 


. 


To- 
tal. 

88 


Report- 
ing no 
occu- 
pation 
at com- 
mit- 
ment. 


Reporting specified occupation at commitment. 




Predominant occupation. 


To- 
tal. 


Clerk or 
kin- 
dred 

worker. 


Semi- 
skilled 
worker. 

• 


Servant. 


Pros- 
titute. 


Not 
re- 
port- 


• 


Wait- 
ress. 


House- 
maid. 


Laun- 
dress. 


Other. 


ed. 


Total 


50 


32 


1 


6 


13 


2 


2 


5 


3 


A 






Pro'«Sgn"ft1 , . 


2 

6 

13 

53 

24 

20 

2 

7 

1 

1 
12 


1 

4 

10 

29 

11 
13 

s" 

i' 

5 


1 

2 

2 

21 

11 
6 
2 
2 

1 


i' 

1 


1 
1 

12 

1 

1 














Clerk or kindred worker 


1 


i 










Semiskilled worker 










1 


SpTvant ,,.-... 


8 

6 
1 


2 


2 


5 

2 
2 


2 

1 
1 


3 


Waitress 


2 


Housemaid 


2 


"'V2' 


1 


T^nndres*? . , , 








Othdr servant 






1 




1 






Prostitute 










1 




No gainful 
















Not reported 


5 




1 


4' 










2 















1 One was a housekeeper at commitment. 



s One helped mother, a laundress. 



It is of signal interest that 53 of the girls had no legitimate occupa- 
tion at the time of their arrest. For 6 others the matter was not 
reported, leaving but 29 known to be gainfully employed in a legiti- 
mate occupation. Of these, 22 were in various forms of domestic 
service, 13 being waitresses, 5 other restaurant, hotel, or rooming- 
house employees, 2 laundresses, and 2 employed at housework. 

Instability of employment, — One point which has stood out 
throughout the study is the manner in which the girls have shifted 
jobs, seldom remaining long in any one job. Shifting of employ- 
ment to such a considerable degree, as well as immorality, seems 
to be due here to lack of a feeling of responsibility, general insta- 
bility, and pressure of energy. Only 15 girls were known to have 
remained as long as one year in any one place of employment, and of 
these, only 4 were known to have held fewer than 5 different positions — 
one had held at least 10. The longest period of time that 15 girls were 
known to have spent in any one position was less than 3 months. 
Similarly, the longest period of time 13 girls were known to have spent 
in any one position was 3 months but less than 6; 11, 6 months but 
less than 9 ; 4, 9 months but less than 12. Although the longest period 
of time spent in any one position was not reported for 29 girls, it was 
known that this was for many but a comparatively short time. Four- 
teen girls were known to have held from 7 to 10 or more positions, 37 
from at least 4 to 6 positions, and 21 from 1 to 3 positions. The 
number of positions 15 others held was not reported. One girl had 
never worked at all. Not only did the girls shift jobs within a com- 
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munity , but they moved from town to town and from State to State, 
as instanced by the following examples: 

A white girl of normal mentality, 18 years of age at commitment, left school in 
Texa^when a little past 16 years of age. During her last 2 years in school she worked 
in the local telephone exchange out of school hours and as a comber in a textile mill. 
Prior to this time, while living in Utah, she worked as a nursemaid. After finishing 
school the girl worked as a telephone operator for about 9 months, imtil her family 
moved to Kansas, where she continued at the same occupation for about 3 months. 
She took a vacation without previously telling the chief operator that she was going 
to do so, and the latter refused to rehire her upon her return. She then for some 
weeks worked as a waitress in a lunch room. She says she left this position for the 
purpose of boycotting the head waitress, but another informant says she was discharged 
for impudence to the manager. She then secured a position as sales girl in a bakery, 
remaining from 3 to 5 months and leaving because of a 2 weeks' illness. Then, within 
a period of a few months, she worked in a drug store, a caf6, and a 5- and 10-cent store. 
She was discharged from the caf6 for impudence. At the time of her arrest she had 
been employed for 2 weeks as a packer in a produce house. 

Another white girl, a constitutionally psychopathic inferior, 16 years of age at com- 
mitment, began working as a domestic when 14. She would work near her home 
for a week or so at a time until she became angered and then would quit. Once she 
ran away to another town, where she worked as a domestic until her father took her 
home. Two months later she went to another city in the same State, where she 
worked one week as a factory operative, leaving the State at the end of that time. 
A month later she went with her sister to another State, where her sister's husband's 
relatives lived. Here she worked in a hospital several months until she married. A 
few weeks after her marriage she tired of her husband and left him. Since then she 
has been constantly on the move. 

PREVIOUS COURT HISTORY. 

That moral delinquency is closely related to other forms of delin- 
quency is again shown by the fact that 25 of the girls were known 
to have had previous court records; one of them, a constitutionally 
psychopathic inferior, had been brought into court as a dependent 
child, the others because of delinquency. While 18 of these girls 
had been previously arrested for immorality, 3 of them also had 
records for offenses against the person, 2 for vagrancy, and 1 for 
incorrigibility. The records of the other 6 who had delinquency 
records were for truancy, incorrigibility, disorderly conduct, and 
unlawful possession of whisky. Forty-three were known to have 
had no previous court record, and for 20 no information on this 
point was obtained. 

Psychiatric examination of these 24 delinquent girls early in life, 
followed by adequate care and treatment, would have prevented a 
considerable amount of the moral delinquency of which they were 
guilty. Only 6 of these 24 girls were normal mentally; 6 were 
feeble-minded; 1, feeble-minded and epileptic; 2, indefinitely epi- 
leptic; and 9, constitutionally psychopathic inferiors. 

Six of the 24 girls known to have delinquency records had been so 
seriously delinquent that they were sent to a correctional institution. 
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Three of these had been in the Kansas State Industrial School for 
Girls; 2 had been in the industrial schools of other States and also 
had spent time in private institutions for delinquent girls. One 
girl had served a previous term in the Kansas State Industrial 
Farm for Women. 

OTHER AGENCY AND INSTITUTIONAL RECORDS. 

Few girls were known to agencies other than correctional ones. 
It will be remembered that the families of a number of girls had 
received material assistance from certain agencies, both public and 
private, but in practically no instance did such an agency concern 
itself with the individual welfare of any girl included in this study. 
One girl had stayed for a time in a temporary children's home. One 
had been in a refuge home, and one in a detention home. One girl 
had been in the Kansas State Orphans' Home, and 3 had spent time 
in other orphans' homes. 

MARRIAGE HISTORY. 

Of the 88 girls included in this study 49, or 56 per cent, had been 
formally married prior to arrest. One white girl was married be- 
tween the time of arrest and commitment; 1, an Indian, who had 
begun to live with a man as his '^common-law wife'' at the age of 12, 
was married to him subsequently to commitment, though he had 
deserted her for a period previous thereto. It is interesting to com- 
pare these, figures with those for the women; 94, or 80 per cent, of 
the 118 women, were known to have been married. But Table 
XLII, which gives the conjugal conditions at arrest, shows that a 
majority of the marriages of both the girls and the women had been 
dissolved by that time. 



Table XLII. — Conjugal condition 


of delinqiLent girls and women of specified 


race. 




Delinquent girls and women. 


Conjugal condition at time 
of arrest. 


Total. 


Under 21 years of age. 


21 years of age and over. 




Total. 


White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total. 


White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Total 


206 


88 


66 


19 


3 


118 


76 


40 


2 






Sinele 


61 
55 
11 
33 

19 
5 

17 

1 
4 


39 

19 

2 

8 
7 
4 
8 

n 


29 
14 
2 
6 
4 
3 
7 
1 


9 
5 


1 


22 

36 

9 

25 

12 

1 

9 


13 
23 

6 

2 18 

8 
1 
5 


»9 
13 

3 
»5 

4 




Manied 




Widowed 




Divorced 


2 
2 

1 


i' 

i' 


2 


Separated 




T*eserti"g 




HusbancT desertins 


4 


, 


Deserting and divorced 




Not reDorted 






4 


62 


62 

















1 Four had "common-law" husbands, 1 of whom had deserted case. 
«Two living with "common-law" husbands at time of commitment. 

* One, since her husband had divorced her, had been living; in adultery with a Negro who had a wife, 
and 1 other had contracted "common-law" marriage since divorce. 
< Married second husband without having divorced first. 
^ One was known to have been twice married. 
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The fact that so large a proportion of the girls had been married 
suggests an extremely high early marriage rate among morally delin- 
quent women, though the base of the study is too small to warrant 
any generalization. Of all the 88 girls included in this study, and of 
the 70 under 20 years of age at the time of commitment, over one- 
half had been married. More than three-fifths of all the women had 
been married before they were 21, and more than one-haK before 
they were 20. In this connection it is interesting to note that more 
than one-half of the girls and more than one- third of the women who 
had been married had married before they were 17 years of age. One 
girl and 20 women had been married twice, and 2 women had been 
married three times. Two girls had married bigamously. Table 
XLIII shows the age of the girls and women at the time of commit- 
ment and age at the time of first marriage. 

Table XLIII. — Age of delinquent girls and women at the time of commitment by age 

at first marriage. 





Delinquent girls and women. 






Total. 


Never 
mar- 
ried. 


« 




Married. 








Not 


Age at commit- 
ment. 


Total. 






Age %t first marriage. 






re- 
port- 
ed if 




12 
1 


13 
3 


14 
15 


15 
16 


16 
25 


17 
16 


18 
21 


19 


20 


21-25 

8 


26-^ 
2 


31-35 
2 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


ried. 


Total 


206 


61 


143 


11 


11 


12 


2 


Oirls 


88 

1 

6 

6 

16 

22 

19 

18 

118 

91 

20 

6 

1 


39 
1 
5 
2 
6 
9 

10 
6 

22 
121 

1 


49 


1 


w • * « 


8 


8 


10 


8 


5 


3 


3 








3 




14 










15., 


1 
4 

10 

13 

9 

12 

94 

68 

19 

6 

1 






1 
2 
2 
3 
























16 






1 

"2 
4 
1 

8 

7 

1 

■ • ■ ■ 


1 
3 
1 
1 
4 

16 

10 

3 

<2 




















17 


1 




3 
3 
2 

• • • • 

8 
7 
.... 














1 

1 




18 


3 
1 
1 

16 

13 

3 














19 






1 
2 

8 
8 












20 








3 

8 
6 
2 








1 
9 

26 

«2 




Women 

21-30 




3 
3 


7 
2 
3 

1 
1 


8 
6 

1 
1 


2 


2 


2 
2 


31-40 


2 


2 




41-50 








51 And nvAr 













































1 Four of these had lived with "common-law husbands" for 3 years or over. 

> One was married at about 18 or 20; 1 at from 17 to 19. 

> One was married at 16 or 17. 

f One was 47 or over at commitment; exact age not known. 
' 22 or older at marriage. 

The significance of the proportion of the girls and women who were 
married when young can be interpreted only in relation to the per- 
centage married of those of the younger ages in the general popula- 
tion. A comparison of the percentage married of girls and women 
of specified ages in the United States and Kansas shows that the 
percentage for Kansas is slightly above that for the United States. 
On the basis of the figures for the United States and for Kansas, the 
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following percentages are computed ^ as estimates of the percentage at 
each age in Kansas, married, widowed, or divorced. 

Age. Per cent. 

15 1.3 

16 3.9 

17 '. 9.0 

18 ... ! 17. 5 

19 26. 8 

20 37.9 

Applying these percentages to the number of girls of specified age 
to find the per cent who would have been married if the normal per- 
centages applicable in Kansas were true of this group, it is found that 
18 girls would have been married. Among the girls under consid- 
eration, however, there were 49 married. The comparison of 49 with 
18, or 56 per cent married, contrasted with 20 per cent in an average 
group of the same age composition, shows the extent to which early 
marriages occur in this group. Of the 116 women for whom facts of 
marriage were known, 73 were married before they had become 21 
years of age.^ In Kansas, in 1910, 38 per cent of the girls 20 years 
of age were estimated to have been married, widowed, or divorced. 
If this percentage applied to the women under consideration in 
this study only 44 would ha^^e been married prior to 21 years of age 
instead of 73. In other words, instead of 38 per cent, 63 per cent had 
married at 20 years of age or younger. 

The same condition as to early marriage prevailed among the 
mothers of the girls included in the study. The age at marriage of 
the mothers of 24 white, 3 Negro, and 3 Indian girls was not reported ; 
but of the remaining 57 girls, 48 — 36 white and 1 2 Negro — had mothers 
who had been married before they were 21. (One Negro mother had 
never married.) One Negro mother married as early as 12, and 1 as 
early as 13. The mothers of 3 white girls, the mother of 2 Negro 
girls, and the mother of 1 other Negro girl married at 14. 

The marriage of which the girl of the study was an issue was in 
4 instances a second marriage of the mother, and in 1 instance, a 
third. Of 34 other mothers w^ho had an opportunity to remarry as a 
result of death or divorce, 25 remarried subsequent to the marriage 
of which the girl was an issue. One other mother remarried 
bigamously. 

It would appear that those traits of personality and those unfortu- 
nate hojne conditions which led the girls into imJnorality led them 
also into early marriage. Of the 49 girls who had been Jnarried, 

» U. S. Census, 1910, vol. 1, Population, pp. 235, 520, and 528. The percentage married, widowed, or 
divorced for all females 15 years of age and over in the United States in 1910 was 70. The percentage 
in Kansas for the same year was 73.1, a rate 4.4 per cent higher than that for the United States as a whole. 
Applying this difference to the percentages married, widowed, or divorced^ as given in the 1910 Censos, 
the computed per cents for Kansas were obtained. 

> For 9 other women the age at first marriage was not reported. 
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information as to the age at which immorality first occurred, with re- 
spect to the age at marriage, was secured for only 32. Of these it was 
definitely known that 20 had been immoral prior to marriage and 
only 7 subsequent to marriage. In 5 cases the exact time at which 
immorality began was not known, but the first reported moral 
delinquency occurred in 1 case after marriage, and in the other 4 at 
about the same time as marriage. Of the 49 women for whom the 
same information was obtained, 27 were known to have been immoral 
prior to marriage and only 12 subsequent thereto. The first reported 
lapse from moral conduct in 6 cases where the exact age was not 
known occurred subsequent to marriage, and in 4 cases at the same 
age as marriage. 

Some information was secured as to the characteristics of the 
husbands of 44 — 34 white, 8 Negro, and 2 Indian — of the 49 girls 
who had been married. The husbands of 14 girls — 10 white, 3 Negro, 
and 1 Indian — were reported as having no detrimental mental or 
social characteristic so far as known. One husband was reported 
as being peculiar mentally. Twenty-nine husbands were of poor 
social character, one being also reported as of subnormal mentality. 
In the list of detrimental social characteristics noted were ixnmorality, 
which occurred in 15 instances; alcoholism, in 3; a correctional 
institution record, in 3; a court record, in 1; desertion, in 10; cruelty, 
in 3; other deUnquency, in 5; and otherwise poor character, in 5. 
In the cases of those girls who were first ixnmoral after marriage, it 
is not clear that the character of the husband had any particular 
influence upon the girl. 

MATERNITY. 

Maternity on the part of moral delinquents is worthy of special 
consideration because it presents among others these two problems: 
that of fetal losses and infant deaths, and that of child care. Thirty- 
five, or about 40 per cent, of the 88 girls included in the study were 
known to be pregnant at admission or to have been so previously. 
The extent of the problem is further shown by the maternity records 
of the women, 82, or about 69 per cent, of whom were known to have 
been pregnant at admission or previously. 

Nine girls — 7 white and 2 Negro — ^who had not been previously 
pregnant were pregnant at the time of their admission to the Kansas 
State Industrial Farm, at least 8 of them illegitimately. Twelve 
girls, one of whom was suspected of pregnancy at coxnmitment, 
were not known to have been other than legitimately pregnant. 
Nine girls, one being also suspected of pregnancy at commitment, had 
been illegitimately pregnant only. Two, each the mother of only 
1 child, were illegitimately pregnant at marriage by men other than 
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those whom they married. One girl was illegitimately pregnant at 
marriage by the man whom she married; she had a subsequent 
legitimate pregnancy. One girl had a miscarriage prior to marriage; 
shortly after her marriage, which was forced, she gave birth to a child 
by the man whom she married. One girl gave birth to a child prior 
to marriage and subsequent thereto had two miscarriages. 

The total number of pregnancies of the girls which came to an end 
prior to admission to the Kansas State Industrial Farm was 36. 
Eighteen of these were legitimate conceptions and 18 were out of 
wedlock. Nine, or one-fourth, of the pregnancies resulted in mis- 
carriages, 4 in stillbirths, and 23 in Uve births. Of the illegitimate 
conceptions, 3 ended in miscarriages, 3 in stillbirths, and 12 in live 
births. Of these 12 live-born children, 3 died at less than 1 year of 
age; the whereabouts of 2 at the time of the mother's commitment 
was not reported; 1 had been boarded out, 3 had been adopted or 
placed out, and 3 were living with the girl and the latter's mother. 
The 18 legitimate pregnancies resulted in 6 miscarriages, 1 stillbirth, 
and 1 1 live births. Of the live-born children, 2 died under 1 year of 
age, and 1, at 2 years. The whereabouts of 2 others was unknown. 
Two were living with their paternal grandmothers, 1 with a maternal 
great-grandfather, and 3 with their mothers and grandmothers. 

It is worthy of consideration that of a total of 36 pregnancies 
only 23 resulted in live births, and that of the 23 live-born children 
only 6 were kept with their mothers until the time when the mothers 
were comxnitted. Irrespective of the question as to whether any of 
the girls who were mothers were fit persons to care for their children, 
it is a matter of serious concern that the children should be deprived 
of normal care and upbringing. Although these figures relate only 
to a small group of children of moral dehnquents, they are indicative 
of the gravity of the problems of fetal losses and infant deaths and 
of child care among them. 

The conditions found among the children of the girls were repeated 
among the children of the women. The reported pregnancies of the 
women which came to an end prior to admission to the Kansas 
State Industrial Farm resulted in 45 miscarriages (1 a miscarriage 
of twins), 15 stillbirths, and 163 live-born children. The results of 
2 other " pregnancies, both illegitimate, were not reported. These 
figures are more or less incomplete. Ten of the 45 miscarriages, 
4 of the 15 stillbirths, and 25 of the live births reported were known 
to have been conceived out of wedlock, forty-nine of the live-born 
children had died prior to their mother's commitment to the Kansas 
State Industrial Farm; 18 were under 2 years of age at death, at 
least 12 of them being under 1 year, 4 were over 2 years of age, and 
for 27 the age at death was not reported. The following tabular 
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statement gives the whereabouts of the 114 live-born children not 
known to be dead at the time of the mother's oomxnitment: 

Li-ving with mother at time of her arrest or just prior thereto M9 

Married and away from mother 

LiTing with relatives ^30 

In foster home ^2 

In private home 1 

Removed from mother by State, in private home 4 

Adopted, whefeabouts unknown 1 

In almshouse 1 

In convent 1 

In orphans' home 4 

In industrial school ^3 

Committed to Kansas State Industrial Farm shortly before mother * 1 

Known to be living away from mother, otherwise not specified 7 

Whereabouts unknown to mother 2 

Living, otherwise not reported * 12 

Not reported 20 

Summary. 

The social study dealt with a selected group representing a type of 
delinquent girls dangerous to the community because of immorality. 
The study included 88 girls xmder 21 years of age, having histories of 
immorality, who were inmates of the Kansas State Industrial Farm 
for Women and who had been given physical and mental examina- 
tions by the United States Public Health Service. One hundred 
and eighteen morally delinquent women 21 years of age or over who 
were likewise inmates of the industrial farm and who also had been 
examined by the Public Health Service afforded data which have 
been used for certain comparative purposes. 

Fifty-six of the 88 girls and 72 of the 118 women studied were 
committed from the counties in which military camps were located. 
Many of them, however, had long been known to be immoral. 

Fourteen per cent of the girls and women studied were imder 18 
years of age at the time of commitment; 13, or 6 per cent, being 16 
years of age or imder; and 29 per cent, from 18 to 20, inclusive. 

Sixty-two per cent of the girls and 57 per cent of the women 
whose usual place of residence was reported lived in Kansas. Thirty- 
three per cent of the girls and 37 per cent of the women came from 
adjoining States. Sixty-eight per cent of all the girls and 66 per 
cent of all the women were known to have spent more than 6 months 
in Kansas during their lives. 

1 Including one who had previously been in an Industrial school and who was committed with her 
mother to the Kansas State Industrial Farm. 

» Including one who had previously been in an orphans' home. 

I Including two who had previously been in an orphans' home. 

* This girl nad been living with her mother prior to commitment. 

ft Including one child wl^o had previously been in an orphans' home; two who had been wards of the 
court and had been taken from their mother at least once and possibly twice; one who had at one time 
been in an industrial school* one known to be living with relatives subsequent to the mother's oonmiit- 
ment; and one known to be living with a friend of the mother subsequent to the latter's commitment. 
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Forty-seven of the 66 girls and 81 of the 99 women who had homes 
and for whom the type of locality in which the usual home was made 
was reported, lived in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that when the rural districts and towns begin to 
give more attention to the problem of moral delinquency, the cities 
will not continue to appear to have such a preponderance of the 
moral delinquents. 

Only 39 of the girls were of normal mentality. Twenty were 
feeble-minded, 1 feeble-minded and epileptic, 2 epileptic, 3 indefi- 
nitely epileptic, 21 constitutionally psychopathic inferiors, and 2 
had an unclassified mental disorder. 

From the social characteristics reported it is evident that the 
moral delinquency of the girls was but one expression of personalties 
which found outlets in other forms of antisocial conduct as well. 
Only 18 of the 88 girls were, aside from being immoral, otherwise of 
good character so far as known. 

At the time of arrest only 16 of the 88 girls were known to be 
living in their parental homes, 4 were in their step-parental homes, 
and 1 was in a home of her own. At least 60 were living absolutely 
independently of any home ties. Less than half the girls usually 
lived in their parental homes. Many of them had frequently shifted 
from one home to another. Only 41 girls had parental homes to 
which they might return, and of these only 24 had both parents 
living together in the home. In but 13 of the 24 instances was the 
mother, so far as known, not assisting in the support of the family, 
and of these 13 there were only 6 in which, so far as known, there 
was no detrimental mental or social characteristic attributable to one 
or both of the parents. The evidence wouldseem to show that almost 
invariably morally delinquent girls are of abnormal mentality or 
come from homes where the parents or the homes are not normal. 

The homes of 23 of the 52 girls for whom the information was 
secured maintained a low or inadequate standard of living. Twenty- 
six girls came from families known to have been the recipients of 
aid from public or private sources or both. Of these girls, only 6 
were of normal mentality. 

The detrimental social characteristics of their parents make clear 
the fact that the great majority of the girls included in this study 
have been handicapped by lack of proper home training and disci- 
pline. Twenty-four girls had parents one or both of whom were 
known to have been the parents of children bom out of wedlock or 
to have other histories of immorality. Only 22 girls of the 69 for 
whom the information was secured had fraternities in which no detri- 
mental mental or social characteristic was present, so far as known. 
Forty-one of the 88 girls had one or both parents or other members 
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of their immediate families or other relatives who were parents of 
children bom out of wedlock or had other histories of immorality. 

All btit one girl had been gainfully employed, slightly less than one- 
third had begun gainfiil work before reaching 14 years of age, and 
five-eighths before reaching 16 years. Over half the girls for whom 
the fact was reported had been employed for a period before they 
became immoral. 

Nearly one-third of the girls, and slightly more than one-third of 
those 16 to 20 years of age, inclusive, whose occupations were re- 
ported, were predominantly employed as waitresses; whereas girls 
in this age group who were employed as waitresses formed but 
3.1 per cent of the total number of girls of the same age employed 
in Kansas in 1910. The majority of the girls shifted jobs, seldom 
remaining long in any one job. At least 53 of the 88 girls had no 
legitimate occupation at the time of arrest. 

Twenty-five of the girls were known to have had previous court 
records; one of them had been brought into court as a dependent 
child, the others because of delinquency. Six of the girls had been 
in a correctional institution prior to their commitment to Lansing. 

Fifty-six per cent of the girls had been formally married, but in 
the majority of the cases the marriage had been dissolved prior to 
commitment. Similarly, more than three-fifths of the women had 
married before they were 21. The same condition as to early mar- 
riage prevailed among the mothers of the girls; over one-half of all, 
or almost six-sevenths of those for whom the fact was reported, had 
been married before they were 21. 

Forty per cent of the girls and 69 per cent of the women were 
pregnant at the time of admission or had been so previously. Less 
than two-thirds of the pregnancies of the girls and only about five- 
sevenths of the pregnancies of the women resulted in live births. 
Many of the live-born died at an early age. Comparatively few of 
the children who survived were being cared for by their mothers at 
the time of commitment. 



PART IV. SOME CONSTITUTIONAL FACTORS IN PROSTITUTION." 

By Walter L. Tbeadwat, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

Introdttctioii. 

Personality is dependent upon heredity, education, and external 
conditions and influences affecting life and development. Although 
the limit of individual development is largely dependent upon the 
first of these, the direction of this development is determined by the 
second and third factors. It can not be denied that heredity plays 
a part in estabUshing a tendency to the evolution of certain traits 
of character; but just how far these traits may be inherited or what 
conditions influence their transmission is not entirely clear. In 
fact, the character of the offspring can not with accuracy be fore- 
told by considering that of the progenitors. Correlated with this 
is the fact that variations in heredity frequently occur and are ex- 
emplified by strong personalities arising from weak progenitors. 
On the other hand, education and experience may modify potentially 
bad traits of character and change them into desirable social attri- 
butes. The history of democracy is replete with instances of great 
men and women who were born under adverse social conditions and 
who had but poor educational opportunities. Bad progenitors, 
pernicious social environments, and poor educational opportunities 
form an insufficient basis upon which to classify a personality. 

One object of this study is to gain a better understanding of the 
traits of personality that may serve as an index of the true nature 
of the individual. The starting point of such an inquiry is a deter- 
mination of the intelligence level of the individual and his relative 
capacity for energy, output, and activity. These abilities, repre- 
senting the most accessible measurements of natural endowment, 
were determined in these investigations by a study, in each case, 
of the school history, and of the efliciency and permanency of occu- 
pation, in addition to the application of formal psychological tests. 

The present investigation included also an inquiry into the pres- 
ence of traits of personality referable primarily to the individual's 
estimate of herself, and whether or not these traits interfered in either 
a general or a particular way with her adjustment to the environ- 
ment. For it was important for the purpose in mind to find out 
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w^hether or not the individuals dealt with showed any power of actively- 
shaping situations. Inquires were also made to determine whether 
or not the individuals under examination suffered mood disturb- 
ances and if such disturbances played a part in bringing them into 
conflict with the customs and conventions of society. 

During the course of this investigation certain groups of cases 
were observed that showed similarity of make-up of the personal 
constitution of the individuals comprising them. A common 
characteristic of these groups is a tendency in the personaUty to 
interfere with the proper adjustment of such individuals to social 
usages. The groups are discussed under the following headings: 

1. Egoistic Personality: 

a. Egoistic traits in the epileptic. 

6. Egoistic traits in indefinite epilepsy with feeble- 
mindedness. 
c. Egoistic traits in uncomplicated feeble-mindedness. 

2. Cases Allied to Egoistic Personality. 

3. Seclusive and Fatuous PersonaUties: 

a. Seclusive traits of character. 
6. Fatuous traits of character. 

c. Combination of seclusive and fatuous traits of char- 
acter. 

4. Obtrusive Personality: 

a. Episodes of mania and depression. 
J. Episodes of mania in the feeble-minded, 
c. Habitual mood of elation. 
6. Cases AUied to Obtrusive Personality. 

1. Egoistic Personality. 

There is no denying the fact that a proper appreciation of one's 
own worth may be considered a good quality; but when it becomes 
exaggerated to such a degree as to make one arrogant or to cause one 
habitually to regard oneself as the center of all interest, it may be 
said to interfere with good mental adjustment. During this study 
a group of individuals were observed in whom an exaggerated self- 
esteem was the dominant trait of character. The term "egoistic 
personaUty" as used in this paper includes all cases showing an egoism 
that is clearly defined. Individuals temperamentally of this type 
require an unusual share of attention and perceive slights when 
none is intended. They are also suspicious and given to mis- 
interpretations that harmonize with their own egoistic make-up. 
In consequence they have considerable difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to discipline and to customs of society. To this class the 
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term "constitutional psychopathic inferior '' has been applied. 
This type of personality is observed among epileptics and feeble- 
minded, and also among individuals who fall within the range of 
normal intelligence. 

During the course of this survey, 41, or 20 per cent of all women 
examined, showed the egoistic temperament. Of the 29 white cases 
of this group, 4 were feeble-minded, 4 were feeble-minded epileptics, 
1 had essential epilepsy, 5 gave histories of indefinite epilepsy, and 
16 were classed as constitutionally psychopathic inferiors. Of the 
12 colored cases, 3 were feeble-minded, 2 were feeble-minded epilep- 
tics, 2 had essential epilepsy, and 5 were classed as constitutionally 
psychopathic inferiors. 

As to general characteristics of the cases of egoistic personality, it 
may be noted that all had been prostitutes of the mercenary type- 
As a group, none of the women had genuine love affairs that went 
very deeply or made any great impression. Those who married 
were dissatisfied, irritable, indifferent, and frequently domineering. 
There was a lack of the mother instinct and no desire for children. 
When children were born their care devolved upon some one else. 
As will be shown presently by illustrative cases, all were conceited, 
egotistical, and oversensitive. Many were exacting in their demands 
on those who were responsible for their care and comfort and were 
constantly finding fault with the most trivial incidents. 

In regard to social relationships it was ascertained that they did 
not keep friends very long, and because of their inability to sub- 
ordinate self, were never popular. Many came from large families, 
but did not get along well with their brothers and sisters or with 
one or both parents. Iii a number of instances one or more of 
their antecedents showed traits resembling those observed in this 
group. 

In early life they had been irritable, and in school life they did 
not take proper advantage of the opportunities to learn. Many of 
them idled their time away, and because they did not like a particular 
study, gave up school entirely, or lost interest in it. Arithmetic 
appears to have been the most difficult. Obviously, many were slow 
in learning and had difficulty in keeping up with their classes. In 
most cases the deportment in school had been poor and truancy 
common. The reasons given for truancy in a number of instances 
were such as "did not like the teacher,*' "did not like to go,*' and 
"could not keep up with the class.*' 

The egoistic traits of character just outlined are commonly ob- 
served in individuals who have definite epileptic convulsions. They 
are clearly shown in the following history of a feeble-minded epileptic 
woman 26 years of age, who, since her seventeenth year, had lived 
the life of a prostitute. As a child she was classed as "bad." In 
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school her deportment was always poor; she frequently quarreled with 
her teachers and usually spoke freely what she thought of them. 
She left the public school at 16, having reached the first year of high 
school without feeling as if she had profited by her school work. Her 
failure was largely due to her dislike of arithmetic. On the whole, 
her attitude toward authority was tactless, disrespectful, and antag- 
onistic. 

Leaving school, she obtained employment in a steam laundry, but 
kept this position only a few months, and later was married. Her 
attitude toward her husband was as disagreeable as it had been 
toward others. In consequence, they frequently separated and 
finally were divorced. She became a clandestine prostitute, and 
continued this practice even while working as chambermaid in 
numerous hotels in different cities. Again she held positions only 
for short periods. At one time she was apprehended by the authori- 
ties and committed to a reform school for 6 months. 

In the fall of 1917 she remarried. When her husband was drafted 
into the United States Army, she followed him to camp. There she 
was arrested for prostitution and, on being found infected with a 
venereal disease, was quarantined at the industrial farm. She com- 
plained a great deal about her imprisonment, minimized her guilt, 
and tended to find fault with everyone with whom she came in con- 
tact. She was easily irritated by her companions and was decidedly 
oversensitive. 

This woman's attitude toward authority and conditions in conflict 
with her desires began in very early life and has continued. These 
constitutional factors, which are of a psychopathic nature, brought 
her within the purview of the criminal as well as of the sanitary code. 
Interesting in this connection is the fact that her mother and sisters 
showed a disposition and temperament similar to her own. 

The egoistic personahty is further illustrated by the following case 
of f eeble-mindedness associated with indefinite epilepsy. This woman 
claims to have attended school regularly until 16 years of age and to 
have done quite well in her classes. Since the school which she had 
attended was ungraded, it was impossible to determine what grades 
she failed in or what degree of progress she made. Soon after leaving 
school she married a responsible, ambitious man, and for a time 
thereafter attended a university with him. She could not take the 
college course, but was required to take up grade work. She hved 
with her husband about 8 years and gave birth to 4 children, 2 of 
whom are living. These 2 children at one time were wards of the 
juvenile court, having been taken from her by that court at least on 
one occasion. 



Her husband divorced her because of her intimacy with another 
man with whom she has since lived in ad.ultery. She has given birth 
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to one illegitimate child. After her divorce she moved to another 
town, where she lived a life of prostitution and crime. She was 
arrested numerous times for selling liquor illegally, and was also on 
the county^s pauper list. At times she worked as a domestic and 
laimdress in the community. 

One day she quarreled with a man over some laundry work and, 
unable to control herself, became violent and threatening both in 
speech and acts. Relating the incident at home, both she and her 
common-law husband armed themselves with pistols, sought the 
man, and killed him. The woman made a vigorous attempt to shoot 
the man, but the cartridges failed to explode, so her husband shot 
the man from behind, killing him. After the shooting she again 
tried to fire her pistol at the helpless man, but without success. 
This incident but proves the vindictiveness and uncontrollable temper 
of the subject. 

At the institution she did not associate freely with others, was 
always complaining of being ill-treated, but took especial delight in 
conversing with those in authority. To them she was servile and 
was always bearing tales about the shortcomings of others. She 
denied being guilty of any past wrong-doing and constantly 
attempted to exculpate herself when directly questioned about her 
xmconventional behavior. Conceited, given to open self-admiration, 
extremely assertive of her rights, and highly oversensitive, she was 
most unhappy and imagined that she was being slighted. Moreover, 
she was subject to unusual attacks of baseless anger, and generally 
assumed an attitude of injured pride. Because of this attitude she 
caused endless trouble to those trying to please her and make her 
comfortable. 

Toward her companions she always adopted a superior manner, 
and during conversations raised her eyebrows in a supercilious, 
inquiring way, as though she were condescending to talk to them. 
Usually she puckered up her lips in an unnatural manner as though 
she were pondering and deciding questions of considerable import. 
Her attitude was never flippant, but instead was that of a confirmed 
egoist. 

When about 16 years of age she had some kind of '^spells," which 
she described as "hot flashes in the chest,'* followed by unconscious- 
ness. vSince admission to the institution she has had attacks during 
which she pulls her hair and commits acts of violence against herself 
and others. These attacks are associated with at least partial 
unconsciousness. 

In relating her story at the time of the examination, she used many 
unnecessary words, showed a tendency to bring an unusual number 
of qualifying adjectives into her conversation, and entered into 
minute details irrelevant to the questions. 
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This woman was obviously feeble-minded; but, in addition, she 
shows well-defined constitutional traits of character, essentiaUy of a 
psychopathic nature. Her make-up resembles that of an epileptic, 
and the occiUTence of spells or episodes fits in with such a classifica- 
tion. However, epileptic convulsions are not clearly defined. The 
egoistic traits of character stand out boldly and prevent her from 
realizing the rights of others or her duty to society, with disastrous 
consequences. In this connection it is of interest to note the state- 
ment of the coimty attorney in regard to his opinion of the case. 
Hfe said: "She is of such a nature that it is better for society that 
she be forever segregated from it.'' 

The egoistic personality was also observed in association with 
imcomplicated feeble-mindedness. Illustrative of this type is the 
case of a woman 20 years of age, who had been a prostitute for 
years and was infected with both gonorrhea and syphilis. Her 
parents separated after her birth; her mother died when she was 
but 2i years old. It is said that the mother suffered frequently 
from some kind of mental disease, during which she showed con- 
siderable excitement and pressure activity. After the mother's 
death, the girl was taken away and placed with a maternal aunt 
with whom she remained until she was about 6 years of age. She 
did not get along very well with her aunt's family, being saucy, 
heedless of advice, and frequently displaying an ungovernable 
temper. On the whole she was quite incorrigible. She was returned 
to her father, who placed her with another relative, but when she 
showed the same tendency to incorrigibility, this relative would not 
keep her. 

Her father then took her back to his home, later placed her in a 
detention home, and finally left her with a family who lived in a 
boarding house. She was then 8 years of age. She remained with 
this family until she was 11. About this time, acting against the 
advice of her foster mother, she obtained a position which paid her 
$6 a week. In this position she worked steadily for about 6 months, 
during which time she resided in the same boarding house as did 
her foster parents. When she was 13 years old, her father, who had 
left his home town and gone away for his health, died of tubercu- 
losis. At this time she became pregnant, and her foster mother 
placed her in a refuge home, where she remained 3 years. 

On leaving this place she obtained a position as clerk in a store, 
earning $7 a week. She lived at a prominent hotel in the town, and 
for a time carried on a thriving* business as a clandestine prostitute. 
For this she was arrested and sent to a State industrial school for 
2i years. After leaving there she entered a house of prostitution 
and was married a few weeks afterward. Her husband obtained a 
home for her; but whije he was at work she plied her business of 
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prostitution and was arrested on a charge of vagrancy. Three 
months after her marriage, the husband was drafted and sent 
to camp. She then left home to reside in another town, where, 
presently, she was arrested. On being released she sought residence 

m 

in still another town, where, within 2 weeks, she was arrested and 
fined $25 for vagrancy. To satisfy this fine she remained in jail 
3 weeks, and at the expiration of that time she was examined, found 
diseased, and ordered into quarantine. 

Her schoolings, obtained mostly in institutions, had been much 
interrupted. When she first began to attend school, between 6 
and 8 years of age, she played truant, and would never heed her 
teacher's injunctions. At the institutions where she resided she 
finished the work of the eighth grade. Grammar was always hor 
most diflicult study, but she thinks she learned rapidly enougTi. 
She never liked her teachers and never would apply herself to study 
but only idled her time away. According to the Binet-Simon scale 
she graded 10 years mentally. 

Throughout her entire life she has been incorrigible, and even as 
a baby was given to attacks of ungovernable temper, or " tantrums,*' 
and manifested antagonism toward all authority. She was evidently 
an unlovable child, who gave her foster parents much concern and ( 
anxiety. In her early childhood she manifested curiosity regarding 
sexual matters. At 6 years of age she attempted to have sexual 
relations with small boys. At one of the homes where she lived 
she had regular intercourse, with a boy of 10 with whom she slept. 
Until the age of 13 she continued to go about with small boys and 
to have illicit relations with them. After that age she began having 
relations with men, the first one being 34 years of age. It was then 
that she became pregnant. 

While at the first institution she attempted to run away and to be 
with men who were working in near-by fields, and required very close 
supervision. At this time her chief topics of conversation concerned 
sexual matters. She learned from companions the possibilities of 
making money by prostitution, and when discharged she straight- 
way began such a life. This immediately resulted in her rearrest 
and incarceration in a State industrial school. At that place she 
was kept locked up a good deal of the time. On her parole she be- 
came an inmate of a bawdy house, and later married upon the advice 
of the woman who was instrumental in obtaining her parole. She 
had no regard for her husband, and stated that she had never been in 
love with anyone. Intellectually inferior, she was also egotistical, 
extremely sensitive, selfish, and stubborn, and even during the period 
of her isolation she showed attacks of violent anger when not allowed 
her will. 
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This type of personality resembles the tesmperaments shown in 
the examples cited above, but there is no history of convulsive seiz- 
ures or anything suggesting them. On the whole, the traits are de- 
pendent upon constitutional factors in their make-up and are of a 
psychopathic nature. 

2. Cases Allied to Egoistic Personality. 

Certain individuals exhibit well-defined selfish motives that may 
bring them into conflict with the conventional standards of the com- 
munity. During the course of this study 32, or 15 per cent of all 
women exatnined, were classified as belonging to a group tempera- 
mentally allied to the egoistic type. Of these 32 women, 29 were 
white and 3 colored. 

As a group, they showed quick and alert intelligence, differing in 
this respect from the egoistic type. Moreover, their exaggerated 
esteem of self was not so marked in very early life, but as puberty 
approached, they became arrogant and dictatorial. At this stage 
of development they showed an antipathy toward the mother or 
older sisters, would not heed their advice, and threw barriers about 
themselves on the grounds of supposed wrongs. For example, they 
imagined that their mothers were too severe and their sisters too 
dictatorial, and thus built up a resentment that crystallized into 
habits of thought and conduct. They were usually fond of the 
father, who in most instances was uidulgent. But this indulgence 
exaggerated their resentment toward the mother and tended to 
strengthen the barriers which prevented normal relationships with 
others of the family. 

From the social standpoint, their experience resembles that of the 
egoistic type. They usually had but one girl friend at a time. 
To each in turn they were very much attached, but such friendships 
did not last very long and were given up on slight provocation. To 
their intimates they were dictatorial and domineering. As a rule 
their love aflfairs were very perfimctory, as they did not show the 
tenderness, self-sacrifice, and self-subordination that one would 
naturally expect in a genuiaely deep lov^e. Like the egoistic, too, 
they were vain and given to self -admiration. In explanation of 
their conduct they would try to exculpate themselves on the ground 
that they were not given a chance at home, that the mother showed 
favoritism to other members of the family; yet, on the other hand, 
they were invariably the father's favorite. They were extremely 
fond of pretty clothes and would go to any extreme to satisfy the 
desire for self-aggrandizement. 

It is believed that this type is at least on the border line of the 
psychopathic group and that their mental maladjustment is largely 
due to faulty methods of training that have permitted the unbridled 
development of bad traits of personality. Self-admiration and the 
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warping of their love life prevented them from realizing that they 
were units in the organization of society, and therefore from mider- 
standing and appreciating their obligations to others. 

An example of this type is afforded in the case of a woman 24 
years of age, quarantined because of venereal disease, who had been 
a prostitute and the mistress of different men since she was 17 years 
old. ' 

She began to attend school when 5 years old, and attended regu- 
larly until she was 16, when she reached the second year of high 
school. She claimed that her progress in school was rapid, but one 
of her former schoolmates denied the truth of this statement Ac- 
cording to this schoolmate she was always willful and headstrong, 
did not get along with her teachers, and her deportment was always . 
more or less questionable. She was selfish, somewhat dictatoriaj, and 
had few friends or close companions. After leaving school she went 
to live with the grandmother, because her older sister insisted upon 
giving her advice, which she resented. Of this she said: *'My sister 
bossed me too much, so I let myself go.'* This she gave as her reason 
for entering upon the unconventional life she led. She was never 
especially fond of members of her family, but liked her father best. 

After living with her grandmother for 4 or 5 months, during which i 
time she was a clandestine prostitute, she went to another town to 
enter a training school for nurses. There she did not apply herself 
very diligently, and finally, after 4 or 5 months, gave it up and re- 
turned to" her grandmother. 

For about 3 vears thereafter, she lived as mistress of a man in her 
home town, and in addition was a well-known prostitute in the com- 
munity. She then left her home for a city in the Southwest, where 
she was for some time an inmate of a bawdy house. There she met a 
soldier whom she married. He bought her a "beauty parlor" and 
set her up in business before he was transferred to another camp, 
pending his departure overseas. Soon she tired of her beauty parlor, 
sold out the business, and proceeded to a town adjoining one of the 
military camps. There she was arrested on suspicion, examined, 
found diseased, and ordered into quarantine. 

Further inquiry into her sexual life reveals the fact that she com- 
mitted her first offense against the law of chastity when 17. She 
stated that she had never loved anyone, and that she had never had 
any "regard for her paramours, except that of a mercenary nature 
which came from the fact that they provided her with spending 
money and pretty clothes. 

3. Sedusive and Fatuous Personalities. 

Two other types of personality were observed among the women 
studied. One of these has been termed the seclusive temperament 
and the other the fatuous. The character of the first of these is 
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essentially one of reticence, shyness, and seclusiveness, whereas the 
character of the second is one of silly, stupid behavior, with a sense 
of self-complacency. Other cases were observed showing traits of 
character that are admixtures of these two types. One or two 
specific incidents will illustrate the main characteristics of this type of 
temperament. 

During the course of these studies, 61, or 24.7 per cent of the women 
observed (37 white, 14 colored), showed the seclusive and fatuous 
temperaments. Some of them had these traits suflB.ciently developed 
to warrant their being classed as psychopathic, but in all the traits 
interfered with good mental and social adjustment. Of the 37 white 
cases, 26 were feeble-minded, 1 was constitutionally psychopathic 
inferior, and 10, although classed as intellectually normal, as far as 
formal psychological tests are concerned, nevertheless possessed these 
traits of character to a degree sufficient to interfere with adaptation 
to social conventions. Of the 14 colored cases observed, 11 were 
feeble-minded and 3, although classed as normal mentally, did not 
show good adaptative capabilities. 

The traits that stand out prominently in the personalities with 
seclusive and fatuous temperaments are the inability to shape situa- 
tions to meet their needs and the lack of outside interests that serve 
as balancing factors in conventional behavior. The seclusive tem- 
peraments are fanciful and appear to derive a good deal of satisfac- 
tion from ruminations and longings. In an attempt to fulfill certain 
longings and desires, they adapt themselves in a peculiar stilted and 
awkward way; and, moreover, in their effort to be like others, they 
easily overstep the boimdary line of convention. As a rule they do 
not belong to the mercenary type of prostitutes, but were quiet, easily 
influenced, surreptitious type. Even in school they showed the so- 
called "shut-in tendencies." The fatuous temperaments are child- 
like and trusting, easily influenced for good or bad, and women of 
this type accidentally adopt prostitution as a means of earning a liv- 
ing that they can not otherwise accomplish without supervision. In 
school they are usually laggards, and many are unable to do the work 
of the public schools. As they grow older their childlike emotional 
behavior continues. They are also especially liable to hallucination. 

The seclusive type of personality may be illustrated by the case 
of a woman 30 years of age, who was infected with a venereal dis- 
ease. She was not a mercenary type of prostitute and denied ever 
having sold her virtue for a consideration. She attended school regu- 
larly imtil 16, and made good progress as far as the eighth grade, 
but repeated this grade 3 times. Later she finished the second year 
of high school. Upon leaving school she obtained a position as book- 
keeper in a general store and competently filled this position for 2 
years. She then gave up her position to teach in the rural public 
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schools, but did this for one term only, and then returned to her 
former position. A short time afterwards, when about 20 years old, 
she married the manager of the store. This was her first love affair, 
and as the time approached for her marriage she wavered a good deal 
and was not comfortable about it. Although she never seriously 
thought of breaking her engagement, she was not sure that she 
wanted to marry at all. She finally did so, however, and to her hus- 
band was affectionate, never jealous, and was on quite good terms 
with him. 

Six years after her marriage, the husband went West for his health, 
leaving her behind. Upon his departure she went to the city and 
obtained a position, which she held satisfactorily for 3 years. She 
left her home against her husband's wishes, and soon afterwards he 
divorced her on the grounds of desertion. This, however, did not 
interfere with her peace of mind in the least. 

As a child she was bashful, and since she has grown up she has been 
timid and backward — this trait being more marked when strangers 
were present. She was never capable of making many friends and kept 
her acquaintances always at a distance. She has never been demonstra- 
tive toward anyone, but has been reticent about herself and has never 
had any confidants with whom she could discuss her ambitions or 
difficulties, not even having placed her confidences in her older sister. 
Sometimes she wished that she were active, talkative, and gifted with 
a sense of humor like others whom she met. In an attempt to over- 
come this reticence she became acquainted with a fellow employee 
who took her about a good deal and introduced her to men. 

Toward men she was shy, but longed to be comfortable and at 
ease in their presence. She always felt that they were making re- 
marks with hidden meanings that had some sexual significance. In 
her attempt to overcome shyness her manner was awkward and stilted 
and lacked the comfort and ease that goes with good adjustment. 
She did not know how to enjoy the companionship of others instinc- 
tively and allowed men to make improper advances to her. She could 
not protect herself, and without much struggle began to have illicit 
relations with them. She always did these things in association with 
a girl friend who no doubt influenced her a good deal. During one 
of their parties she was arrested and found diseased. 

She never could plan new work or undertakings or shape situations 
to fulfill her social demand in the conventional way. Her work has 
always been of a routine character, and she was never unduly precise. 
She read the newspapers occasionally, but haJ no especial interests 
or hobbies, nor did she obtain much pleasure from games or ordinary 
amusements. Religion has not filled a place in her life, although she 
attended church a good deal. In other wordsj so far as the outside 
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world is concerned, her interests have been superficial and have not 
served as balancing factors in her mental make-up. 

The other type belonging to this group, that with fatuous make-up, 
is illustrated in the case of a feeble-minded woman 22 years of age. 
This woman had a vacuous expression, and at first glance seemed 
mentally inferior. She showed, in addition to this vacuousness, a 
number of mannerisms: WhUe sitting quietly and unobserved, she 
would swing the body from side to side, a movement much like that of 
a weaver. When spoken to she would suddenly brace up from appar- 
ent preoccupation and become attentive in a constrained or forced 
way. She answered quite promptly when addressed, but with a 
slight lisp and a high pitched voice. On the whole, her manner was 
that of a trustful child, easily blushing and shy. When joked she 
wriggled a*bout like a little girl. The psychometric tests were taken 
in the light of a game which she enjoyed very much. Her grading by 
the Binet-Simon scale was nine years mentally. 

Her father Was an illiterate laborer, who provided as best he could 
for his family. The mother died some 15 months prior to the case's 
admission to the institution, leaving her the eldest in charge of a 
family of 3 children. A short time after her mother's death she was 
escorted home from church by a man whom she says she could do 
nothing with and who took advantage of her. This was her first 
oflfense against chastity. A short time afterward she was told by 
her father to leave home as he was going to marry. She then visited 
a town near one of the military camps, where anyone who paid her 
room rent could stay with her. Because of prostitution she was appre- 
hended, found diseased, and quarantined. In quarantine she was 
found to be pregnant. After 3 or 4 months' treatment she was dis- 
charged as cured of infection. She again returned to the same town 
from which she was quarantined and the first day out met a soldier 
who paid her room rent and remained with her that night. He then 
made a '' date " for his friend for the following night, but voluntary aid 
came to her rescue and she was placed in a home where she could 
work for her support and receive care during confinement. 

In relating the story of her social adjustment, after being cured 
of her infection, she told it in a most matter-of-fact manner, appar- 
ently unable to realize that she had done wrong. At no time did 
she appear afraid, but seemed exceedingly trustful and dependent 
upon those who befriended her. 

Such a case points out the obligation that society owes to these 
types of feeble-minded women. It is likely that her progeny will 
also be feeble-minded and will require special guidance and care. 

Characteristics that appear to be admixtures of the seclusive and 
fatuous traits described above may be illustrated in the following 
history of an 18-year-old feeble-minded woman, who graded 11 years 
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mentnlly according to the Binet-Simon scale. She began school at 
9 and left at 14, but^id not make reasonable progress. However, 
she finished the sixth-grade work. Spelling and arithmetic were 
her most difficult subjects. 

After leaving school she remained for a time with her mother, 
but she did not like her stepfather and so ran away to live with a 
sister. At 16 she married and thereafter obtained employment as a 
domestic at dijBferent places. Her mother persuaded her to leave her 
positions, and as she was never capable at work, she became dependent 
for her clothes upon her mother or sister. She was always impulsive 
in her judgments. As a child she was sluggish and did not care 
to play, as she thought it foolishness. Playmates would say things 
she did not like and she would go home. Even as a child she pre- 
ferred to be alone. 

She had always been in a hurry to do her work and because of 
haste and inefficiency often had to do it a second time. This was 
shown in her work at the institution. 

There was always evident a tendency to pay unusual attention 
' to her aches and pains. Noises made her ^'nervous'' ; they gave her 
''cold flashes'' and caused her to shake ''all over'' and to "want to 
scream." Talking, pounding, or street noise also made her feel 
this way. It was especially at these times that she most desired 
to be alone. She had always been somewhat irritable and difficult 
to please and had never been very "sociable." Never did she 
associate freely with people, but she would talk when addressed. 
She denied being bashful, but during interviews she was not quite 
at ease, sighed a good deal, and appeared rather stilted in her emo- 
tional behavior. 

She has always been easily offended, envious of her acquaintances, 
and is of a jealous disposition. There was, however, never any out- 
ward demonstration of her likes or dislikes. Like cases of other 
types, she never had any confidants to whom she could unburden 
herself. She could not talk freely even with her mother or sister. 
Never of her own accord did she volunteer information about her 
diffictdties. 

When hej* mother died, she claimed to have been much hurt, but 
did not cry because she did not believe in doing so. Apparently 
she did not take her mother's death as hard as did other members of 
the family. At this time she was 8 blocks from home and claimed 
she could hear her mother breathing. Since being in the institution, 
she has heard her mother's voice in the form of thoughts telling her 
not to do wrong. 

Before her marriage she gave birth to an illegitimate child, and 
since has been a clandestine prostitute. She denies any attachment 
to men and after being with them wants to get away. However, 
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she drinks with them when opportunity affords. Because of her 
prostitution she was arrested, found diseased, and ordered quaran- 
tined. 

The personality of this case shows the "shut-in tendencies'' rather 
clearly defined; but, in addition, there is more or less of a finical 
manner displayed in her emotional adjustment. 

4. Obtrufiiye Personality. 

Another type of personality observed during the course of these 
studies belongs to a group of cases whose constitutional traits serve 
in the genesis of a psychosis characterized by mood disturbances. 
This type shows emotional variability in the form of moods of ela- 
tion or depression that interfere with efficiency or capacity for work. 
Moreover, persons showing elated moods, pressure of activity, and 
general psychomotor restlessness are very liable to be promiscuous 
in adapting themselves to their sexual demands. The incidence and 
characteristics of this obtrusive personality may be briefly discussed. 

Maniclike reactions were observed among the feeble-minded and 
also among those of normal intelligence, but the latter were con- 
sidered as being of a psychopathic character. Dming this study 
26, or 12.6 per cent of the women observed (17 white and 9 colored), 
had the obtrusive temperament. Of the 17 white cases, 7 were 
feeble-minded and 10 were classed as constitutionally psychopathic 
inferiors. Of the 9 colored cases, 5 were feeble-minded and 4 were 
psychopathic inferiors. In some instances the reaction occurred 
episodically and in others habitually, but it always interfered with 
proper adaptation. 

During their episodes of excitement, a feeling of elation and well- 
being induced activity in the sexual sphere. In consequence they 
were liable to be promiscuous and intensely potent. This group 
showed in early life an excessive amount of energy and overactivity, 
characterized by too much stimulation and tension. In other words 
they are *' flighty," easily stimulated to inordinate activity and 
impulsiveness. Certain episodes of mania and depression in this typo 
may be cited. One example is the case of a prostitute 30 years of 
age, infected with both gonorrhea and syphilis, and committed 
to the institution on a charge of adultery. She began school when 6 
and finished the eighth grade when 15. She always liked to attend 
school, made good grades, and took advantage of the opportunities 
to obtain an education. Her intelligence was normal. 

After leaving school she worked for a while as a domestic servant 
and lived at home with her mother. At this time she met a man 
some years her senior, whom she agreed to marry. Her mother 
liked him, but as the time for the marriage approached, the girl 
wavered and did not wish to marry. Her mother finally persuaded 
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her to marry, at least for a home. Of her husband she said: ''He 
was a nasty nice man; he had no vices/' An hour after her marriage 
she '^hated him/' but lived with him about 6 years. Frequently 
she seriously thought of leaving him, as his relatives made life miser- 
able for her. They were jealous, she insisted, because she ''had 
nice things to keep house with.'' 

She first became pregnant 3 years after marriage, but did not desire 
the child and was quite upset over the prospect of bearing children. 
This, she said, was due to the fact that children might interfere with 
her leaving him or her making her own living. During that preg- 
nancy she was ''nervous" and could not sleep. The child died 
when he was about 2^ jears old and during the woman's second 
pregnancy. The second child died a month after its birth. She 
took these deaths very hard and soon afterwards separated from her 
husband. For 2 years she traveled over the western part of the 
United States, working as a domestic. At the expiration of that 
time she suffered an attack of depression. 

During this period of depression she was very despondent, could 
not sleep, remained in bed a large part of the time, and could not work. 
She finally attempted to shoot herself, but was prevented from doing 
so. It is unknown what lifted her out of this depression, but followiag 
it she became very happy, excitable, and overactive. During' the 
episode of excitement, she traveled to different cities in the West, 
earning her living by prostitution. This episode of excitement lasted 
about 9 months, when she again developed a depression. 

During this period of depression she was sexually anesthetic and 
very subdued, but drank freely, sometimes until unconscious. How 
long this depression lasted she was unable to state; but afterwards 
she had another period of excitement, when she was very amorous 
and active, sleeping only two or three hours at night. Alcohol, which 
she drank to excess, made her more excitable. 

She was unable to tell through how many episodes of depression and 
excitement she had passed, as no doubt many of them were marked 
by excessive indulgence in alcohol. During her last excitement she 
plied her trade with such diligence and disregard of health that her 
friends undertook to advise her to rest. In explaining her conduct 
she stated that she was money mad, and during one week earned $150 
as a prostitute. Her fees were at the rate of $2. This illustrates 
very well her state of excitement and overactivity. 

In company with another prostitute and 2 men she toured by 
automobile to a distant resort town for rest. They quarreled a good 
deal on their way, drank frequently and upon arrival were without 
funds. She and her male partner attempted to return home by 
rail, traveling a short distance each day on the money she earned by 
prostitution. They had crossed 3 States by this method when both 
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were arrested on suspicion of being implicated in a local robbery. At 
the preliminary hearing she plead guilty to a charge of adultery and 
was sentenced to the industrial farm for 6 months. 

The psychopathic traits of character observed in this case are re- 
sponsible for her antisocial conduct and for bringing her within the 
scope of the codes. Her reactions toward the community have been 
those of a mentally disordered person^ mild in some instances, but, 
nevertheless, abnormal. To the community her psychopathic traits 
have been masked by alcoholic indulgence, which was a part of her 
mental trouble. 

An illustrative example of manic episodes occurring in the feeble- 
minded is the case of a woman 20 years of age, who graded 7 years 
by the Binet-Simon scale. She had been a prostitute for years; she 
was found infected with gonorrhea, and was quarantined. Both she 
and her sisters, as well as her father, have been problems to the com- 
munity for years, guilty of petty crimes, such as illicit sale of liquor, 
alcoholism, prostitution, and dependency. This woman had been a 
streetwalker for some years, an irresponsible social unit in the com- 
munity. She was more or less excitable. Her conduct had been 
condoned because of her recognized mental deficiency. The excite- 
ment, which occurs periodically and from which she was suffering 
at the time of her admission, had been characterized by overactivity, 
hilarity, and unusual sexual promiscuity. During these excited 
periods she -was very talkative, noisy, swore a great deal, and caused 
considerable disturbance in the neighborhood. Her excitement and 
overactivity were always accentuated by alcohol, which she drank 
to excess whenever she had the opportunity. 

On admission to the institution, she was excited, easily stimulated 
to overactivity, very talkative, and flippant in manner. She was 
easily stimulated to laugh; she laughed immoderately and quite out of 
keeping with the situation. Her dress, in harmony with her height- 
ened mood, was characterized by an array of exceedingly bright 
colors. At the time of the first interview, she was not quite clearly 
orientated as to place and thought she had seen the examiner before, 
which was not true. There was no physical sign indicative of organic 
psychoses. 

Habitual manic reactions of less marked type were also observed 
in other individuals, who might be described as psychopathic inferior 
of the obtrusive type. An example is afforded in the case of a woman 
20 years of age with normal intelligence. Her father was a half-breed 
Cherokee Indian with a violent and ungovernable temper. He mis- 
treated her mother, who was a submissive, kind-hearted, and hard- 
working woman. The father never drank, nor was he unduly religious. 
He was usually very indulgent toward his children, especially toward 
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the subject. He often made sporadic attempts to curb the children's 
activities, and at such times was harsh and cruel. 

As a child she attended school from her sixth until her thirteenth 
year, and made good progress in spite of habitual truancy. She was 
unruly, mischievous, and disobedient to her mother. This attitude 
was encouraged by the father, who would pat her and call her '*his 
girl.'' She was always more fond of her father, because her mother 
corrected her and whipped her too often, sometimes twice a day. 

During childhood she always believed that her mother was jealous 
of her because she was her father's favorite, and that this, perhaps, was 
the reason why the mother whipped her so much. To support the con- 
tention that she was her father's favorite, she stated that he always 
whipped the other children and petted her. As she grew older, the father 
would not let her go to places; and so she ran away from home and 
went to live with her aunt in town. There she did not get along well, 
played truant from school, and ran away from her aunt. She fin- 
ished the eighth-grade work and got along with her teachers fairly 
well. 

Since having grown up she has been impulsive in her acts, as she 
was, even in childhood, never applying herself diligently to anything, 
and never learning to sew until she came to the institution. She had 
always, however, had an extra amount of energy, with lots of activ- 
ity and tension. At times she became unruly and irritable and took 
delight in worrying people. Yet, with all her energy, she had worked 
but 3 full days in her life. This was in a position as a waitress. • 

She married when 15 years of age, but thought seriously of breaking 
her engagement, and wavered considerably as the time for marriage 
approached. At the marriage ceremony, when she said '*I will," 
the bridegroom squeezed her hand. From that time she was dis- 
gusted with him. 

Her husband, according to her statement, was a kind, considerate, 
good man, and treated her well. She had no regard or feeling for 
him, and during the first year of their married life she had illicit 
relations with another. At the end of a year they separated and 
she lived as the common-law wife of her paramour. She soon tired 
of him and has since lived a promiscuous sexual life. Because of 
prostitution she was arrested, and being found diseased, she was 
quarantined. 

During her stay in the institution she was jovial, jolly, and 
exhilarated in spirits. This mood and the pressure of activity asso- 
ciated with it were out of all proportion to the situation. Besides her 
prostitution, which she has carried on clandestinely, she had also 
picked the pockets of her paramours whenever opportunity was 
offered; but this she claims to have done as a joke. 
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While the cases referred to above are definitely psychopathic in 
character, other personalities were observed with characteristics 
closely allied to these, that perhaps serve as the geneses of unconven- 
tional behavior. 

6. Cases Allied to ObtrasWe Personality. 

This group comprises the jolly, jovial, excessively congenial types, 
somewhat obtrusive in character, but capable of making acquaint- 
ances easily. They are usually impulsive and easily stimulated to 
daring undertakings. In consequence, they often find themselves 
in compromising situations. 

As a type they are usually demonstrative, quite romantic, and very 
suggestible. Moreover, they may have episodes of depression that 
limit the capacity for occupation or attacks of irritability that result 
in inefiiciency. It may be assumed in the light of past experiences 
that this type of incUvidual, with a limited education and under 
adverse environment, is liable to escapades that would ultimately 
lead to infection with a venereal disease. 

During the course of this survey, 7 white and 8 colored women 
were observed to have temperaments or personalities that were 
allied to the obtrusivejtype. 

Recapitulation. 

The traits of character that stand out prominently in the personali- 
ties studied are divided into three large groups, namely: Those in 
whom the exaggerated estimate of self prevented proper mental and 
social development; those in whom there was a diminution of con- 
tact with the cares and pursuits of others that prevented proper social 
adjustment; and those showing mood disturbances, pressure of 
activity, and increased stimul ability that interfered with social 
adaptation. These groups comprised 150, or 72.8 per cent, of the 206 
cases studied. In addition to these 150 cases, there were 15 allied to 
them in characteristics, leaving but 41, or 19.9 per cent, with normal 
personal make-up. 

Many of the 150 cases showed these traits early in life, indicating 
that educational authorities should recognize these personalities and 
attempt to develop desirable traits that make for proper balance in 
mental adjustment and adaptation. 

On the other hand, it was observed in these 150 cases that there was 
a lack of tenderness and regard for their paramours; that their 
sensual feelings were well developed, but there was no tenderness 
combined with these, a necessary requisite for the instinctive biologi- 
cal demands of mating. This lack of instinctive development is 
characteristic of the neurotic and psychopathic constitution. 

" 9JV.*i4«— 20 ^7 



PART V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.^ 

By Walter L. Tbeadwat and L. O. Weldon, Passed Assistant Surgeons, United States Public Health 
Service, and Alice M. Hill, Special Agent of the Children's Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

The presence of so many psychopathic individuals among the 
groups studied indicates that the problem of delinquency — and 
particularly of sexual delinquency among girls and women — is a 
medicopsychological as well as social one. Moreover, the findings 
of this study as they relate to the make-up of these offenders show the 
importance of recognizing and understanding certain types of mental 
reactions in children, which frequently lead to the development of 
antisocial traits of character in later life, in order to institute suitable 
methods of corrective training. 

The findings indicate the need for an adequate system of medical 
supervision of children in the schools. The principles of personal 
hygiene should be taught; a dentist and dental equipment provided; 
a specialist in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat should serve 
on the medical staff; and funds should be provided for the purchase 
of glasses. Similar supervision, instruction, and provision should 
obtain in all correctional institutions. 

Another important step indicated is that medical supervision of 
school children shall be made to include not only the discovery, 
correction, and prevention of physical defects, but the detection, also, 
of such tendencies of behavior as those referred to above, which may 
later develop into serious defects of mind and character. Such 
inspection should be part of the State health program, and this 
program should also make reportable feeble-mindedness and certain 
forms of insanity. 

Since mental defect is so conspicuous in cases of delinquency, the 
importance of mental hygiene is evident in the control of delinquency 
as well as in the control of veneral diseases. 

Supervision of the mentally defective in the community — the 
estabUshment of special classes in public schools for training mental 
defectives and delinquent children — will also serve to prevent 
delinquency and the social ills caused by inadequate care of the feeble- 
minded. 

The level of inteUigence is likely to be low among deUnquent 
women. Among the group studied it varied considerably. Cog- 
nizance must be taken of this fact in establishing a school for their 
training. Moreover, the difference in mental attainments suggests 
that individual training should constitute, in large measures, the 
method of such a school. 

Further, the frequent concurrence of mental disorders among the 
group studied indicates that provision should be made in special 

1 Reprint from the Public Health Reports, vol. 35, No. 27, July 2, 1920, pp. 1503-1596. 
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State institutions for those children who are finable to profit by 
special school classes and for those feeble-minded, epileptic, and 
insane perspns who exhibit distinct antisocial tendencies. Similar 
provision should be made for psychopathically inferior individuals 
not generally recognized heretofore as in need of institutional care. 
The mental status of all individuals in correctional institutions 
should be considered by a medicopsychologist before they are paroled, 
and a medicopsycholc^st should serve in the juvenile and adult 
courts for the purpose of securing proper mental classification of 
offenders, Xhus preventing injustice in disposing of their cases. 

A State institution for the feeble-minded which admits only 
those idiotic and imbecile persons under 15 years of age who are 
incapable of instruction in the public schools is not an adequate 
provision for all those mentally defective individuals who complicate 
the delinquency problem. Proper care and protection should be 
given also to the feeble-minded who are actual delinquents or likely 
to become sp. By this means the danger to society in general would 
undoubtedly be lessened. The cost of adequate provision for the 
feeble-minded would be less than the cost to the community of their 
neglect and consequent antisocial conduct. 

The Kansas Ijegislature recently passed a law allowing the com- 
mitment of mentally defective delinquents to the State institution for 
the feeble-minded without the consent of parent or guardian. This 
study has made clear the necessity for such provision. 

In public and private reUef agencies mental examinations by a 
competent psychologist or psychiatrist should be given members of 
families coming to their attention, especially those furnishing difficult 
problems. Such an examination not only would be of great assist- 
ance to the agency in making adequate plans for treatment, but also 
would prove helpful in many cases by giving a starting point for the 
diagnosis of causes of immorality in the cases of certain specific 
individuals. 

It is a shortsighted policy which refuses to admit to an industrial 
school delinquent girls suflFering from venereal diseases, but makes 
no other provision for the training or care of such girls. While it 
serves the immediate purpose of protecting the girls already in the 
institution, it allows to remain unchecked sources of danger to 
pubHc health and to the social standing of the community. Neither 
is that policy adequate which quarantines the girl until the infectious 
stage of the disease is past and then turns her back into the com- 
munity. Morally delinquent girls should, where the evidence war- 
rants, be committed to an industrial school, whether venereally 
diseased or not; subsequent to commitment, but prior to mingling 
with girls already within the school, infected girls should be given 
treatment until danger is past in a quarantine cottage attached to 
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the school or in some other designated place. Where morally delin- 
quent girls and women are quarantined in the same institution 
the juvenile and adult delinquents should be cared for separately. 
It is unfortunate that in the present situation children as young as 
14 must, because of the necessities of the method of providing medical 
treatment, associate with older and more hardened women. 

The age through which girls are protected by laws in regard to 
age of consent is an important factor in lessening immorality. The 
legal age of consent in Kansas is 18 years, yet, though 29 of the girls 
included in this study were under 18 years of age at commitment, 
and at least 56 (all but 10 of those for whom the age at first lapse 
from moral conduct was known) had been first immoral before reach- 
ing the age of 18, there is no evidence to show that any man was 
brought into court for violating the law in regard to age of consent 
in respect to any one of these girls. The inan's responsibility for 
contributing to a girl's delinquency and for the spread of venereal 
disease should be better recognized, and the man should be punished 
as. well as the girl or woman. It was known that 2 of the 
inmates of the Kansas State Industrial Farm at the time this studv 
was made had become diseased through the same man, yet the man 
was allowed to go free. 

While some measure of correction may be required, moral delin- 
quency can be curbed better by preventive than by corrective 
measures. To be effective preventive work .should be undertaken 
early, since the morally delinquent usually enter upon their careers 
when young. 

The inadequate supervision of children which results from the 
absence of a mother from her home because of gainful employment 
is conducive to moral delinquency. Provision which would obviate 
the necessity for such employment or secure adequate supervision 
for the children should be an effective means of reducing juvenile 
delinquency. 

Also certain economic changes whereby all women who work can 
earn sufficient to enable them to live in decency and comfort and have 
a reasonable amount of time and money for recreation will have to 
be brought about. 

Finally, these studies have shown that fundamental among the 
factors of prostitution are the normal and aggressive reproductive 
instinct of male and the ignorance, inferiority, and defenselessness 
of a large number of girls and women whose mental condition makes 
it difficult or impossible for them to make a living by legitimate means. 
It seems that the large majority of these women derive little or no 
satisfaction from their soliciting, but follow prostitution as a sordid 
commercial arrangement, believing, and, without doubt, correctly, 
that they can, for the time being, secure more compensation and 
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physical comforts by prostitution than by engaging in any legitimate 
occupation which they are quahfied to follow. The great majority 
of these women, owing to inherent defect or lack of opportunity for 
education and training, have extremely few interests, and can exist 
only by the most menial occupation. ~ 

It is reaUzed that a study of a group of delinquent women, in many 
individuals at least, is a study of an end-product of bad heredity or 
poor environment, or both, and is usually barren of immediate recon- 
structive results. A better understanding of such persons will 
require a more individual study, beginning in early childhood. To 
this end, as already suggested, the teacher must be interested, the 
school physician should have some knowledge of psychiatiy, and if 
possible the services of a skilled psychiatrist should be utilized for 
consultation in the case of the peculiar or unusual child. 

It seems clear also that a large percentage of these women who 
pass through the courts and drift in and out of various penal institu- 
tions should be regarded as in some way mentally abnormal until 
proved otherwise by a mental and physical examination conducted by 
a competent psychiatrist. 

Modem laws relative to educational standards, with proper inforce- 
ment, will aid considerably by diminishing ignorance in those who 
are educable and in aiding them to a status wherein they can earn a 
reasonable living wage in a legitimate occupation. 

In the case of those who are clearly defective, and who are a menace 
to a commimity through their delinquency, there remains no solution 
but permanent detention imder conditions where they can be made 
at least partly self-supporting. 

But after these more obviously needed changes are well on the way 
to solution, there will remain the problem of that great number of 
women who engage in clandestine or intermittent prostitution, in 
whom the demonstration of mental defect, to the satisfaction of the 
jurist, will often be extremely difficult. The history of prostitution 
is replete with instances of attempts at repression by the harshest 
measures and with little permanent result. At the present time such 
measures alone will accomplish but little in connection with the 
clandestine and occasional prostitute. The final solution of that 
problem is, perhaps, most of all a matter of social sentiment and 
conviction. 

Recently we have heard much about the suppression of prostitu- 
tion, and the abolition of alcohol as a beverage will imdoubtedly 
accomplish considerable good; but there will still remain, however, 
certain fimdamental factors, such as inherent human defect, ignor- 
ance, adverse economic conditions, the power of the reproductive 
instinct, and the inability of many persons to live satisfactorily in 
the married state. 
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